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PERSONAL. 

The following appeared in The Acadetmf, No. 424, June 19, 1880: 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Wefltbury-on-Tryin, Oloncestenhire, 
June 15, 188a 
Sm, 

Will yon kindly grant me space to say— for perhaps the tenth time 

within the last twenty years— that my name is neither Betham nor 

Betham-Edwards ; and that I am not related to the Betham family? 

It would greatly aid in estahlishing the necessary distinction between 
my consin, Miss Betham-Edwards, and myself, if contemporary reriewers 
observed the hyphen which connects Miss Betham-Edwards's two snr- 
names. This they rarely da In an article, for instance, which appears 
in the cnrredt nomber of TheAcademy^ Miss Betham-Edwards is repeated- 
ly styled Miss Edwards ; whereas I believe I am the only writer to whom 
that name can be correctly applied. 

finally, I may be permitted to point ont that Miss Betham-Edwards is 
the author of KiUy, Fdida, John and /, The Syhutres, A Holiday in Wettem 
Franct, Ac., Ac. ; and that the writer of Barbara's History^ Debenham't 
Vow, Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys, A Thousand MUa up the Nile, 
and other books which I need not here ennmerate, is 

AMELIA R (EUmdford) EDWABDa 



LORD BRACKENBURY. 



AVANT-PROPOS. 

TT is now some years since all England — 
-■■ indeed, all Europe — rang with what came to 
be universally talked about at that time as ^* The 
Mysterious Case of Lord Brackenbury." 

I say vaguely " some years ago," because I 
will not pain the present representatives of a 
noble family by specifying a precise date. But 
the affair (bygone though it is, and now almost 
forgotten) took place at all events within the 
memory of such as are still comparatively 
young. 

What was it that happened ? Where did it 
happen ? What manner of man was this Lord 
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2 LORD BRAOKENBURY. 

Brackenbury with whose name and fame 
Bumour was erewhile so busy ? 

Patiently to sift the facts and falsehoods 
contained in a multitudinous heap of family 
papers, newspaper-reports, and private corre- 
spondence of all kinds ; to separate the true 
from the untrue ; to put together, as it were, 
the mislaid pieces of a puzzle to which no other 
has as yet discovered the key ; to make things 
past appear as though they were present; to 
answer the above questions, in short, with such 
aid of local colour as the story-teller's craft and 
some acquaintance with the places and events 
may lend, are the objects which I set before 
myself in undertaking to work out the follow- 
ing narrative. 
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LORD BRACKENBURY. 



A GENTLEMAN standing at the door of the 
Hotel Feder, over against the Porto 
Franco of Genoa, paused for a moment at the 
top of the steps ; looked up and down the noisy 
street; glanced at his watch; then, coming 
down very deliberately, turned towards the 
Borsa, threaded his way through the custom- 
•ary crowd of shippers, merchants, and stock- 
brokers which there most does congregate, and 
went up the Street of the Goldworkers. 

Taken as bullion^ there is not much precious 
metal on view in the Street of the Goldworkers ; 
but as regards display, all the wealth of Chili and 
Peru would seem to be set forth in that double 
row of old-fashioned shop-windows glittering 
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4 LORD BRAOKENBURY. 

with delicate filagree work in rich dead gold and 
frosted silver. Though the merest gilt ginger- 
bread of jewellery, the products of this ancient 
and famous handicraft have for centuries kept 
their fragile hold upon the affections of the fair 
Genovese. Not a serving-maid, not a Oontadina, 
not a" fisherman's wife within thirty miles of the 
city, who does not regard the possession of a 
filagree cross and a pair of filagree ear-rings as 
the summit of woman's felicity. Even among 
the wealthier classes it is an article of faith to 
regard this exquisite rubbish as the choicest 
achievement of the goldsmith's art. 

Travellers, as a matter of course, are the 
select victims of shopkeepers in the Strada degli 
Orefici. Those smiling pirates, lounging watch- 
fully in their doorways, batten upon the many- 
doUared American and scent the British tourist 
from afar. They all knew the gentleman from 
the Hotel Feder. He was spending several 
weeks in Genoa, and had passed that way 
some scores of times ere now. Perhaps he had 
already bought his predestined share of the 
gingerbread jewellery, and, like the rest of us, 
bad come to the conclusion that it was scarcely 
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good enough to give away, and not worth 
keeping. Or perhaps he was endowed with 
superhuman wisdom, and had steeled his soul 
against it altogether. 

Be this as it mighty the shopkeepers, though 
they formulated the customary *'Cosa vuole, 
Signore ?" uttered those magic words in a tone 
that betrayed small hope of sale. 

He looked, nevertheless, like a man who 
might buy. He was young ; well-dressed ; 
evidently not in a hurry. A man of perhaps 
thirty, or from that to thirty-two or thirty- 
three years of age ; tall, square-shouldered, 
uprigbt; with regular features, large serious 
grey eyes, a thin-lipped, clean-shaven mouth, 
and hair and whiskers of a dull, reddish auburn. 
His dark grey travelling suit (new, but not too 
new) was well made and well put on. His hat 
was smoothly brushed. His gloves fitted. 
Above all, there was in his whole look and bear- 
ing that quiet, authoritative gravity which be- 
speaks conscious superiority. The pirates knew 
right well that here was the sort of Inglese who 
could buy up their whole stock at one stroke of 
his pen, if it so pleased him. 
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But it pleased him to do nothing of the kind^ 
It pleased him to stroll very slowly up the Street 
of the Goldworkers ; thence, by certain alleys and 
by-ways, to make for the great rambling square 
in which stands the Cathedral of San Lorenzo, 
with its quaint facade of banded marbles ; to* 
mount the steep pitch leading to the Piazza 
Carlo Felice ; and so to pursue his way, by what 
was in truth a huge detour, to the Strada 
Nuova. 

He made the d6tour, however, of set purpose ; 
for he had an engagement in the Strada Nuova 
this morning for 10 A.M., and he had started so 
early that it still wanted several minutes to 
the appointed hour. 

Pacing slowly to and fro while waiting for 
those minutes to go by, he was too full of his 
own thoughts to note the sombre splendour of 
this noble street in which every house is a 
palace and every stone is historical. To those 
heavily-corniced fafades, profuse in carven 
fruits and flowers and coats of arms — to those 
gloomy porticos beyond which, as if set in 
frames of ebony or bronze, gleam sunny 
glimpses of marble courtyards and terraced 
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gardens green with golden-fruited orange-trees 
— to the play of light and shadow, and the glory 
of colour, and all those associations that people 
the beautiful old street with a shadowy pageant 
of nobles, and merchant-princes, and brave 
spirits of olden time who went down to the sea 
in ships — ^to all this, as to the motley throng 
which shouldered him upon the narrow footway, 
he was apparently indiflFerent. 

At length, dropping in one after the other in 
irregular chorus, the neighbouring clocks gave 
notice of the hour ; whereupon our Englishman, 
turning quickly back upon his steps, went in at 
the porte cochfere of a huge prison-like building 
about half-way along the street. Though the 
private palazzo of some noble family, the 
scutcheon and flag-staflf of a certain European 
State on the first-floor balcony, and the names of 
various bankers, wine-merchants, steam-packet 
agents and the like, painted on either side 
of the inner doorway, showed that the house 
was in part let out for business purposes. 
Beyond the threshold of this inner door opened 
a great hall paved with parti-coloured marbles, 
and a magnificent staircase up which a dozen 
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men might well have marched abreast. An 
enormous oil-painting commemorative of some 
senatorial ceremony of old Republican days 
hung, black with age, at the upper end; while 
to right and left opened various doors covered 
with faded red baize, and adorned, like 
monster coffin-lids, with brass-headed nails and 
inscribed brass plates. 

An eager-eyed, pallid man sitting on a bench 
beside one of the baize doors aforesaid, 
rose hurriedly as the new comer crossed the 
hall. 

The Englishman nodded. 

" That's well, Amico," he said. " Wait here 
till I send for you." 

And, pushing open the door, he went in. 

Beyond this door lay a matted ante-room and 
an office divided off by a screen, above which 
the heads of some six or eight mustachioed 
clerks suddenly appeared, and as suddenly 
vanished. 

" Signore Ricciotto V* said the Englishman, 
interrogatively. Then, noting a whisper 
among the clerks, he added, " I come by 
appointment." 
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A door in the screen opened and a bald man 
emerged, all bows and " favoriscas." 

" The Signore Rieciotto is in his private room, 
awaiting the visit of milord. Will milord be 
pleased to walk this way t So I — The lobby 
is somewhat dark — and there is a step 
yonder." 

Saying which, the bald clerk, diving forward, 
opened yet another and another door, and 
announced — 

*' Milord Brackenbury." 

What Milord Brackenbury saw was a room 
big enough and lofty enough for a lecture-hall ; 
a painted ceiling all goddesses and arabesques, 
down the centre of which hung three dusty 
chandeliers of ancient Venice glass; a row of 
ponderous gilt chairs ranged along the walls ; 
above the chairs a file of full-length family 
portraits, gentlemen in doublets and ruffs, 
ladies in hoops and stomachers ; in the middle 
of the floor a rug, a writing-table and desk, 
and some three or four leather-bottomed chairs ; 
and at the upper end of the room an open 
bureau laden with packets of tied-up letters and 
papers. 
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Two gentlemen seated at opposite sides of 
the writing-table — the one portly, square- 
headed, with crisp light hair and a moustache 
brushed up li la Rubens ; the other slender, 
sallow, and all in black — rose when the visitor 
was announced. 

The Englishman and the man in black bowed 
with just so much of recognition as showed 
them to have met before. The man in black 
presented the light-haired gentleman as " Si- 
gnore Ricciotto." 

Peer and banker exchanged formal salu- 
tations. 

"I trust I have not kept Signore Ricciotto 
waiting," said Lord Brackenbury, looking 
round for a clock and seeing none. 

Signore Ricciotto lifted his hands depre- 
catingly. 

'* Altro— altro I" he said. " Milord is exacti- 
tude itself." 

To which the man in black, with a deferential 
smile, added that '' punctuality was an English 
virtue." 

These preliminary courtesies over, the bank- 
er begged milord to be seated, and the man 
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in black opened the business of the meetings 

" The object of this interview," he said, with 
a little oratorical cough^ "is understood. It 
needs no introduction." 

He looked round complacently ; and then,, 
having said that it needed no introduction, pro- 
ceeded to introduce it. 

'* My noble client, if his lordship will permit 
me the honour of so styling him, is here in the 
character of a possible purchaser. I am myself 
present as the humble medium between his 
lordship and another noble client, who is 
willing to part from certain — ahem ! — property, 
which his lordship is willing, or may on certain 
conditions be willing, to acquire. That proper- 
ty, meanwhile, is lodged in the safe keeping of 
the Signori Ricciotto and Da Costa, to whom I 
have the pleasure to present a written order 
from my absent client, authorising them to 
permit inspection of the same.^' 

Saying which, the man in black pulled out a 
big pocket-book, and extracted therefrom a 
folded paper, which he presented to the 
banker. 

Signore Ricciotto, having glanced through 
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the paper, pressed the spring of a hand-bell that 
«tood beside his desk. 

The bald-headed clerk promptly appeared. 
•*That coffer about which I spoke to you last 
evening, Giovanelli," said Signore Bicciotto. 
Giovanelli vanished. 

** Always the same Giovanelli," remarked the 
man in black. 

"The same, Signore Moro, — always trust- 
worthy and trusted," replied the banker ; then, 
turning to Lord Brackenbury, " Milord has been 
wintering in Rome?" 
Lord Brackenbury shook his head. 
*'No/' he said; "just the reverse. I am 
moving southward, and purpose spending 
Easter in Rome. I did not, in fact, leave 
England till the beginning of February." 

" So lately I Milord is pleased with 
Genoa?'' 

"Genoa is one of my old loves," Lord 
Brackenbury replied, with a grave smile. 
'' Ah I milord has been here before ?" 
" Many a time. When I kept a yacht, I often 
made Genoa my head-quarters in Mediterranean 
waters." 
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^' I understood that his lordship had even now 
a yacht in the harbour V said Signore Moro, 
interrogatively. 

" Not a yacht — an old felucca which I bought 
one day for a mere song^ and which I manage 
myself, sometimes with, and sometimes with- 
out, the help of a boy." 

''Milord is rash to go out alone in these 
waters," said Signore Ricciotto. "Ours is a 
treacherous coast, and the bay is apt to be 
raked by sudden gusts from the Maritime 
Alps." 

Lord Brackenbury smiled the same grave 
smile. 

" I am little more than a fine-weather sailor,*' 
he replied; '*and, if I run occasional risks, I 
seldom endanger any life but my own. Boating 
is my apology for idleness.'^ 

*' Milord is doubtless an accomplished sea- 
man," said Signore Moro, deferentially. 

Here the door opened, and GiovaneUi 
reappeared with " the coffer." 
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A MAD ENGLISHMAN. 



fpHE '^ coffer " proved to be a big brass-bound 
-*■ box, like a monster dressing-case, on the 
lid of which was a tarnished scutcheon, engrav- 
-ed with a coroneted coat of arms. 

The head clerk placed this box on the table ; 
then, having handed a bunch of keys to Signore 
Bicciotto, withdrew as before. 

There were three locks to the box, and 
three keys on the bunch. As the banker 
turned each successive key, Lord Brackenbury 
rose, and went to the table. Signore Moro 
also rose. The lid, being unlocked, fell back 
level with the top of the box, showing an inner 
lid of silver gilt, engraved with a cypher 
enclosed in a garter^ and surmounted by a 
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coronet. This second lid opened by means of 
a concealed spring, which Signore Bicciotto had 
some difBcnlty in finding. 

''It should be somewhere here/' be said, 
running his finger to and fro along the edge ; 
** but it is now so many years since I was shown 
how to Ecco ! — at last." 

The spring, accidentally pressed, caused the 
second lid to fiy open, and displayed a superb 
diamond tiara and necklace on a bed of dark 
blue velvet. 

There followed murmured admiration on the 
part of Signore Moro ; a critical dead silence on 
the part of Lord Brackenbury. 

Having waited a few moments, Signore 
Bicciotto lifted out this first tray, and dis- 
closed a second containing a pair of bracelets, 
a pair of earrings, and a pendant, all in dia- 
monds. 

Another pause ; and the same silence. 

Signore Bicciotto then lifted out the second 
tray, and there was seen at the bottom of the 
box a third group of jewels consisting of a 
magnificent aigrette in the form of a bird of 
paradise, some three or four rings, and an 
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elaborate brooch, repeating the design of the 
cypher and coronet. 

** These, I suppose, are all ?" said Lord 
Brackenbury. 

" The complete parure," replied the banker. 

" A parure worthy of a Queen !" said Signore 
Moro, enthusiastically. 

Lord Brackenbury took up first the tiara, 
then the aigrette, and examined the setting of 
the stones. 

" They are set transparent, every one," said 
Signore Moro. 

'*The style is old-fashioned," said Lord 
Brackenbury. 

** But what fire in those central clusters I 
What water 1 What size 1" 

" They would need to be entirely re-set," said 
Lord Brackenbury. 

Signore Ricciotto shrugged his shoulders 
doubtfully. 

^* The setting," be said, ** is a matter of taste. 
It is with the stones that we are concerned ; 
and they are, I understand, flawless, and of the 
purest water. The jewels come up, I trust, to 
the level of milord's expectations ?" 
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Lord firackenbnry paused, passing the whole 
once more in review. 

" Well — yes ; I think so," he said, presently. 
'^ But unless they were cleaned, it would be 
difficult to form an opinion. Besides, I do not 
profess to be a judge of such things. Tour 
client^ Signore Moro^ will not object if I call in 
an expert ?" 

'^ Milord is more than welcome to do so. 
My client would prefer it." 

"Thanks — he waits outside. Will Signore 
Ricciotto permit him to come in ?" 

Signore Eicciotto again sounded his hand-bell ; 
Giovanelli again appeared; and the man to 
whom Lord Brackenbury had spoken as he 
passed through the hall was presently ushered 
in. 

" This is my expert," said Lord Brackenbury. 
" He is a lapidary — a very honest fellow, and 
well versed in precious stones. Here, Antonio 
— examine these jewels, and let me have your 
opinion upon them." 

The lapidary deposited his hat on the floor, 
made a shy obeisance, and shuffled up to the 
table. 

VOL. I. C 
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'*Am I required to price them?" he Bald, 
after eyeing the jewels for a moment in silence. 

"Not to price them exactly; but to value 
them — approximately." 

" I could not undertake to value them with 
precision as they are," replied the lapidary. " I 
ought to be able to weigh each stone separately^ 
without the setting." 

" That, of course, is impossible. But you can 
form a rough estimate ?" 

**Yes, Signore — I can form a rough esti- 
mate." 

Saying which, he took from his waistcoat 
pocket a file, a small magnifying-glass of the 
kind used by gem-engravers and watchmakers, 
and a well-worn stump of black-lead pencil. 
He then asked for a sheet of paper, and pro- 
ceeded to a systematic examination of the con- 
tents of the three trays. One by one, he took 
the jewels to the light, breathed upon them, 
rubbed them, tested each principal stone with 
a stroke of the file, and made a note of its 
probable weight, quality, and value. He was a 
careful man, and he performed his task con- 
scientiously. It took a long time, however, 
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during which the lookers-on tried to keep up a 
languid conversation, and waited with what 
patience they could. 

When at length the last jewel was restored 
to its place, the lapidary^ somewhat slowly and 
laboriously^ cast up his column of figures, and 
handed the paper to Lord Brackenbury. 

*'And this," said the Englishman, "is your 
rough estimate?" 

" To the best of my judgment, Signore ; but 
— not being able to weigh the stones — I must 
naturally allow a wide margin for errors." 

" A margin to what extent ?" 

The workman hesitated. 

'^ Diamonds are difficult goods to value, Sig- 
nore," he said. " A very little weight more or 
less makes all the difference.^' 

" I know that," said Lord Brackenbury. 

" I — I may have rated them too high ; and I 
may have rated them too low." 

" How much too high or too low ? I mean, 
what do you take to be the outside margin of 
error either way?" 

" Well, Signore, — perhaps, as much as twenty- 
five thousand French lire." 

C2 
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" Twenty.five thousand French lire— that is 
to say a thousand pounds sterling." 
"Yes, Signore/' 

*^ Very good, Antonio. You may go." 
And Lord Brackenbury folded up the paper, 
and put it in his waistcoat pocket. 

The lapidary, meanwhile, picked up his hat 
and with a muttered "Good day, Signori," 
went his way. 

When the door had closed. Lord Brackenbury 
drew his chair nearer. 

" And now," he said, turning to the lawyer — 
" and now, Signore — the price ?" 

"The sum named milord at our former 
interview," said the man in black. " Forty-five 
thousand pounds sterling." 
Lord Brackenbury shook his head. 
" More than I can afford, Signore Moro," he 
said. ** More than the jewels are worth." 

"Nay, milord; the jewels are too cheap. 
My client — 1 do not give his name, unless we 
come to terms, in which case we rely upon 
milord's discretion — my client, to tell the truth, 
needs money. Political changes — unfortunate 
speculations — a too lavish and a too confiding 
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temperament^ have one and all contributed to 
cripple his estate. Milord observes that we 
approach this negotiation in a spirit of frank- 
ness" 

Lord Brackenbury bowed. 

*' Sooner than still further reduce that estate 
by sale or mortgage," continued Signore Moro, 
^'my client (being unmarried, and having no 
use for them) decides to part from his family 
diamonds. But he wishes to sell privately — 
and to sell privately is to sell cheaply." 

" I do not see that," said Lord Brackenbury. 

*' Milord, these diamonds have a European 
reputation. Two of the ornaments belonged 
to the Spanish crown. They came into the 
family when an ancestor of my client married a 
grand-niece of Charles the Third.*' 

" That fact," said Lord Brackenbury, " would 
not greatly interest a stranger." 

'^But as a matter of historical associa- 
tion . . . ." 

'^ As a matter of historical association^ it does 
not, so far as I am myself concerned, enhance 
the value of the purchase by a single scudo. 
You are dealing with me frankly, Signore 
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Moro. I will deal as frankly with you. I am 
engaged to be married." 

Signore Moro, beaming at a moment's notice, 
murmured something about '^ a hundred thou- 
sand felicitations.'' 

*'My family jewels are few and old-fashioned. 
If I buy these diamonds, I buy them solely for 
the stones; I look only to the value of the 
stones ; and my first step will be to have them 
entirely taken to pieces." 

" What a pity I" 

"Your client, Signore Moro, would not be of 
that opinion. If the jewels are historical and 
well-known, he would prefer that they should 
escape recognition." 

" Well — yes ; there would be that advantage. 
But on the other hand, milord, this parure, if 
put up to public auction, would fetch eighty 
thousand pounds." 

Lord Brackenbury looked politely doubtful. 

" One question, Signore Moro," lie said. '* Is 
your client open to an oflFerV" 

"Undoubtedly." 

** Such an offer as it is in my power to make 
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must be based exclusively upon the market 
value of the diamoDds.'^ 

Signore Moro begged leave to assure his 
lordship that anj proposition he might be 
pleased to make should meet with due con- 
sideration. 

Without unfolding it, Lord Brackenbury took 
the estimate from his waistcoat pocket. 

" I am a man of few words," he said, " and I 
am not clever at bargaining. My first proposal^ 
therefore, will be ray last. I ofiFer thirty-one 
thousand pounds.'^ 

The lawyer uttered an exclamation of dismay. 
That his lordship should seriously propose an 
abatement of fourteen thousand pounds was in- 
conceivable — that it should be conceded was 
not only inconceivable, but impossible I 

"It is for Signore Moro to accept or reject." 

" For my client, milord — for my client I 
And, davvero ! I dare not go to my client with 
such an offer." 

Lord Brackenbury rose. 

"In that case/' he said, "I have but to 
apologise for occupying Signore Ricciotto's 
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valuable time. And that I may not be sup- 
posed to have unjustly depreciated the jewels, 
I beg to lay before these gentlemen the valua- 
tion which has just been made in their presence. 
My expert estimates the stones at thirty thou- 
sand pounds; but as he admitted that he 
might be in error one way or the other to the 
extent of a thousand pounds, I gave the dia- 
monds the benefit of the doubt.'' 

Saying which, Lord Brackenbury handed the 
paper to Signore Moro, and took his hat with 
the air of a man whose business is con- 
cluded. 

But Signore Moro had no mind so to 
conclude it. 

"One moment, milord," he said, with a 
quick glance at the estimate. '^ 1 admit, of 
course, that there are two sides to a question of 
this kind — the commercial side and the non- 
commercial side. This paper represents the 
commercial side, and we are bound to give it 
a hearing." 

" It represents the value of the diamonds 
in the diamond market," said Lord Brackenbury, 
drily. 
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"Their minimum value," objected Siguore 
Moro. 

"I do not think so. But why not call in 
another opinion f^ 

Signore Moro and Signore Bicciotto exchange 
ed glances. 

"Milord Brackenbury," said Signore Moro, 
"we may not accept your valuer's estimate 
with entire unreserve ; but we do not queation 
its approximate fairness. To call in a second 
expert would be to imply a doubt. We should 
not dream of it." 

" It would be more satisfactory," said Lord 
Brackenbury. 

"Far from it — far from it. With a little 
concession on both sides, we can come to 
terms." 

'' Signore Moro," said Lord Brackenbury, 
" we English are a literal people. 1 told you 
that my first proposal would be my last ; and I 
mean it — to a shilling." 

" Milord is hard — hard !" 

And, half in admiration, half in despair, 
Signore Moro turned, as if appealingly, to the 
banker. 
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Signore Ricciotto smiled. It was probably 
his cue to interfere at this juncture. 

*' Am I to offer an opinion t" he asked. 

"Certainly — but you must tell milord that 
he is too rigid." 

'^I do not think that milord is too rigid. 
Milord has ofiered a thousand pounds in excess 
of the estimate. Milord is liberal." 

« But my client V" 

*' Your client has placed himself in your hands, 
and will be content with such arrangements 
as you see fit to conclude.'' 

The lawyer hesitated, or affected to 
hesitate. 

Lord Brackenbury looked at his watch. 

"Signore Moro/' he said, "I am not so 
unreasonable as to ask for an immediate answer. 
Take twenty-four hours, and talk the matter 
over with your client.'^ 

Lawyer and banker exchanged a hurried 
whisper. Then Signore Moro spoke. 

<♦ My client," he said, " is at his Florentine 
villa. He seldom comes to Genoa. And, 
moreover, as Signore Ricciotto has said, he 
leaves this matter in my hands. After all, it is 
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I who must decide, and I maj as well decide 
now as twenty-four hours hence. Milord Brack- 
enbury, we accept your offer." 

For a man comparatively so young, Lord 
Brackenbury was singularly cool and self-con- 
tained. There was no gleam of triumph in his 
face as, turning to Signore Bicciotto and resum- 
ing his seat, he said, in the most matter-of-fact 
way possible :- 

" I have a credit with your house, Signore 
Bicciotto — a credit which I think will cover the 
purchase-money of these jewels." 

The banker smiled, as bankers are wont to 
smile upon customers who deal in large 
accounts. He was aware that milord had a 
credit upon the house. He did not know to 
what amount, but his manager had said that 
milord's was a large credit. In any case there 
could be no possible difficulty. Milord might 
draw upon Bicciotto and Da Costa to any 
amount he pleased, and the firm would be 
happy to honour his lordship's signature. 

"It only remains, then, for Signore Moro to 
prepare his receipt." 

"Five minutes' work I" said Signore Moro. 
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** Will milord like me to wait upon him this 
afternoon — say, at five ?" 

'^ The sooner the better, Signore Moro." 

** And what will milord wish us to do with 
regard to the jewels?" asked Signore 
Bicciotto. 

*' I should like them delivered this evening, 
after dinner, at my hotel." 

Signore Ricciotto bowed, and replaced the 
trays in the casket. 

" Which are the Spanish jewels ?" asked Lord 
Brackenbury. 

" The aigrette, milord, and the portrait-ring 
in the bottom tray. I do not think yoa 
particularly observed the ring. It contains a 
miniature of Charles the Third sumounted by 
an imperial crown in small brilliants. But full 
particulars of each jewel are entered in the 
inventory." 

** If you will be so good as to give it to me, 
I will take that inventory now," said Lord 
Brackenbury. 

The banker drew a folded paper from his 
desk^ and handed it across the table. 

<< Milord is a man of business," he said, smil- 
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iDg, " Shall we verify the estimate before I 
close the coflFer V^ 

Lord Brackenbury preferred, however, to 
verify on receipt of his purchase. 

"I would ask you to take charge of these 
diamonds for a few more weeks, Signore 
Ricciotto/^ he said, " if I were not immediately 
leaving Genoa ; but, this matter being settled,. 
I hope to start to-morrow." 
" For Rome t" 

" For Rome, by way of Pisa and Florence. I 
want, in fact, to put the work into Castellani's 
hands with as little delay as possible." 

'* Milord really intends to have the jewels 
re-set?" 
'• Unquestionably." 

" But milord will not travel with thirty thou- 
sand pounds' worth of diamonds!" 

''Why not? Brigands, I believe, are an un- 
known luxury on this side of Rome." 
The banker looked grave. 
" That we are free from brigandage is true," 
he said ; *' yet for all that, I would recommend 
the sea-route. The French steamers are ex- 
cellent ; and from Civita Yecchia to Rome^ 
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it is a pleasant drive of only a few hours." 

Lord Brackenbury smiled dissent. 

'' I abhor steamers/' he said ; '^ and I have an 
especial fancy to see the coast road between 
this place and Spezzia." 

** I believe the roads to be absolutely safe," 
«aid Signore Ricciotto, ^* but not for the worth 
of the jewels would I take charge of them from 
here to Rome — above all, by a circuitous land 
journey." 

"Nay, milord, Signore Ricciotto is undoubt- 
edly in the right," interposed the lawyer. 

'' But some one must convey them," said Lord 
Brackenbury, half-jestingly, half-impatiently. 
^* Diamonds are not like money. I cannot 
deposit them here, and take them out by letter 
of credit in Rome." 

**We can forward them by Government 
courier to the care of our Roman correspond- 
•ent," replied the banker. 

" And why should I rely upon the Govern* 
ment courier rather than upon myself? He is 
more likely to be robbed. He is known to be 
worth robbing. Who will know that T am 
worth it r 
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"The Government courier travels with an 
escort," said Signore Bicciotto. 

^* And I travel armed, with my servant, who 
is also armed. Believe me, Signori both, I am 
perfectly well able to take care of myself and the 
diamonds. Thanks all the same for your 
counsel. Signore Moro, I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you at five. Signore Ric- 
ciotto, I have the honour to wish you good 
day." 

Saying which, Lord Brackenbury bent his 
head somewhat stiffly to each in turn, and left 
the room. 

The door having closed upon him, banker 
and lawyer looked at each other^ and drew a 
long breath. 

" Inglese from the crown of his head to the 
soles of his feet !" said Signore Moro. 

^^An obstinate fool, and as rash as he is 
obstinate I" said Signore Ricciotto. " Who but 
a mad Englishman would travel half over Italy 
with thirty thousand pounds' worth of dia- 
monds?" 
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CHAPTER III. 

WHAT MR. PROUTING SAW THROUGH THE KEYHOLE. 

A T about nine o'clock in the evening — the 
-^ evening of the day when Lord Bracken- 
bury made his great purchase — two men, the 
one coming down, the other going up, met just 
below the first landing of the main staircase at 
the Hotel Feder. The one coming down was 
Bicciotto and Da Costa's head-clerk. The one 
going up was he who had valued the diamonds. 
The workman stood aside, and touched his 
hat meekly. The head-clerk, sleek and self- 
important, passed him with a condescending 
** buona sera ;" then looked back to see what he 
'would do on reaching the landing. 

He did just what Signore Giovanelli expect- 
ed. Instead of attacking the next flight, he 
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turned to the left and knocked at the first door 
in the corridor. It was opened by a tall, gen- 
tlemanly-looking man with bushy light whis- 
kers, a white cravat, and a gold chain festooned 
across his waistcoat. 

Antonio pulled off his hat, and enquired 
deferentially for "Milord Bracchi." He never 
dreamed that this distinguished looking person 
was milord Bracchi's valet. 

"Milord Bracchir echoed the gentleman 
with the whiskers, looking down upon him with 
lofty contempt. " Well, I don't know. Is your 
name Antonio ?" 

Understanding no English, but recognising 
his own name, the workman nodded affirma- 
tively, and, being told to " come in," followed 
milord's valet through a half-lighted dining- 
room where the dessert was yet standing on 
the table, and to a further door upon which his 
conductor tapped discreetly. 

It was opened by Lord Brackenbury in 
person. 

'*Come in, Antonio," he said, in his fluent 
Italian. " You come early ; but your work is 
ready for you." 

VOL. I. D 
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It was a desert of a room, full of mirrors and 
marble-topped consoles and gilded furniture ; 
and it was lit in the usual melancholy way 
by two or three pairs of yellow waxlights 
placed here and there on side-tables. A 
moderator lamp on the centre table cast, how- 
ever, a cheerful space of light upon the objects 
immediately within its radius, these being an 
inkstand, a legal-looking document, and the 
same brass-bound coffer which Antonio had seen 
at the bankers'. 

"Is there anything you will be likely to 
want ?" asked Lord Brackenbury. 

The workman, with a quick glance round the 
room, suggested " More light ;" so Lord Brack- 
enbury ordered another lamp. 

"After which, Fronting," he added, " I shall 
want nothing more to-night. If anyone asks 
for me, I am engaged, and cannot be inter- 
rupted.'' 

Respectfully silent, Mr. Fronting withdrew ; 
but reappearing presently with the lamp, 
requested to know at what hour my lord would 
take tea. My lord, however, repeated that he 
needed nothing more. Whereupon Mr. Prout- 
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ing, ingeniouslj lingering, straightened the 
table-cloth, replaced the pens in the inkstand, 
and adjusted the lamps. Antonio, meanwhile, 
had taken from his pocket, and opened upon 
the table, a shabby leathern case full of steel 
implements of various sizes. These imple- 
ments, which looked like instruments of tor- 
ture, awakened such a lively curiosity in Mr. 
Prouting's soul that he found it necessary to 
regulate the lamps again. 

" That will do, Prouting," said Lord Brack- 
enbury, impatiently. "I shall not want you 
again. You may go.'* 

Mr. Prouting retired with dignity, well 
knowing that he could find some good and 
sufficient reason for coming in again presently. 
Scarcely had he closed, the door, however, when 
the key grated in the lock. 

Being a gentleman of keen susceptibilities, Mr. 
Prouting felt this blow severely. So severely, 
that he was obliged to have recourse to a glass 
of his lord's madeira. Was ever such a 
monstrous indignity I With what object was 
he locked out? What did that brass-bound 
box contain ? Who was Antonio ? What was 

d2 
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his trade? What was he going to do with 
those wicked-looking tools? What, in short, 
was the mystery ? 

Now the one thing Mr. Fronting loathed was 
a mystery. A sealed letter, a conversation in a 
foreign tongue, a locked door, were his 
favourite aversions. Was it not his chartered 
right to hear everything, to see everything, to 
know my lord's business at least as well as my 
lord knew it himself, if not better? Words are 
weak to express Mr. Prouting's disgust when he 
found himself locked out on the present 
occasion. 

But a truly great soul is not easily daunted ; 
and the greatness of Mr. Prouting's soul led 
him, after a few minutes^ consideration, to squat 
down upon his heels before the door of the 
salon, and apply his eye to the keyhole. For 
not only had experience taught him that a 
turned key leaves a sure field for observation, 
but foresight and the natural bent of an inquiring 
mind had led him to place the centre table of 
the salon, and the chair that his master 
usually occupied, well within range of the 
keyhole. So to arrange the furniture on 
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arriving at a fresh hotel was Mr. Prouting's 
invariable custom ; and in some of his former 
situations, it had been the means of procuring 
him much legitimate entertainment. Not so, 
however, during the eighteen months that he 
had served his present master. In Lord 
Brackenbury's simple and solitary way of life, 
there was in fact nothiug to observe. At home, 
he hunted, shot^ and amused himself less than 
any of his neighbours; went very little into 
society ; hated London ; spent his evenings for 
the most part in his library ; and was mainly 
given to long walks with no other companion 
than his dog, his book, or his gun. Abroad, he 
had drifted from Paris to Cannes, from Cannes 
to Nice, from Nice to Genoa, in just the same 
humdrum fashion. . He made no acquaintances, 
avoided the people he knew, and as soon as he 
found himself within reach of the coast, instead 
of his usual solitary rambles, lived half his time 
drifting about in an open boat. He did not even 
spend his money freely. Not that he was 
either poor or miserly, but apparently because 
he took too little interest in the things that 
travellers usually covet. A more uninteresting 
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and a more unprofitable master, from Mr, 
Prouting's point of view, it would have been 
difficult to find between the Land's End and 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. He would wear the 
same old boating suit for two years, and was 
worth nothing to his valet in the way of 
perquisites. He had not even any secrets for 
Mr. Fronting to find out — neither debts, billets- 
doux nor complications of any kind. His 
private correspondence was of the most 
common-place description, and consisted of a 
few lines now and then to his steward, his 
lawyer, or his younger brother, and a letter 
once a week to his affianced bride. 

To-day, then, after a year and a half of 
insufierable monotony, Mr. Fronting scented a 
mystery. 

What he first saw on putting his eye to the 
keyhole was Lord Brackenbury standing by 
the table with his back towards the door ; the 
workman sitting opposite; the brass-bound 
coffer between them. Lord Brackenbury had 
apparently just unlocked the cofier, and was in 
the act of taking out the contents of the first tray. 
One by one, he lifted the jewels from their 
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velvet bed and laid them before Antonio on the 
table. One by one, he emptied and removed 
each tray in succession. Mr. Fronting gasped 
for breath as his eye caught the glitter of the 
diamonds. 

Antonio then took a bracelet from the heap, 
and his little magnifying glass from his waist- 
coat pocket; selected a delicate little pair of 
steel forceps from among his tools, screwed the 
glass into his right eye, and proceeded very 
rapidly to bend and cut asunder the silver 
setting which held the stones together. 

Mr. Fronting watched them drop out upon 
the table; saw Lord Brackenbury count them 
and Antonio divide them into three little heaps^ 
sorting them apparently according to their size. 
This done, another and another jewel was sub- 
jected to the same process ; the workman per- 
forming his task with surprising dexterity, and 
the precious little heaps becoming momentarily 
larger. By and by, bracelets, tiara, and 
aigrette having been broken up in succession, 
Antonio began upon a handful of the smaller 
objects. 

" Does the Signore wish this old ring taken 
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to pieces ?" he asked. " The stones are small, 
and will be worth very little." 

It was an old-fashioned portrait-ring, shield- 
shaped, set round with a single row of small 
brilliantB and surmounted by a crown. 

Lord Brackenbury put it on his finger, drew 
the lamp nearer, and, recognising the Spanish 
gift of which Signore Moro had told him, 
examined it with some interest. 

**You are right," he said. "It is a curious 
old ring; but the diamonds are valueless. I 
will keep it as it is." 

Mr. Fronting was no Italian scholar ; but he 
noted the looks and gestures, and made a shrewd 
guess at their meaning. 

Lord Brackenbury, meanwhile, kept the ring 
upon his finger, and Antonio went on with his 
work. Pausing every now and then, he inquir- 
ed, apparently, whether certain of the smaller 
jewels should be spared or not; and, when 
answered, broke them up. So by degrees the 
glittering pile diminished, the three little heaps 
increased, and the table became strewn with 
scraps of jagged silver. 
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Fast as he worked, it was long past mid- 
night when Antonio sorted the last diamonds. 
Seeing him in the act of replacing his tools in 
their case and Lord Brackenbury taking out his 
purse, Mr. Fronting withdrew, closing the door 
noiselessly behind him and retreating upstairs 
to the next landing. There he waited, secure 
against observation ; and by the dim light of 
the oil lamp which glimmered after midnight 
in the corridor, saw Antonio presently go down 
into the hall, and with a muttered **Buona 
notte" to the night-porter, pass out into the 
street. 

About ten minutes later, Mr. Prouting, armed 
with a tray containing lemons, sugar, a tumbler 
and a water caraffe, walked boldly into the 
ealon, and surprised Lord Brackenbury in the 
act of making up his diamonds into a number 
of small packets, one of which he was at that 
moment folding and sealing. 

He looked up, impatiently. 

"I said I should not want you again to- 
night," he said, frowning. 

"Beg pardon, my lord; but meeting Mr. 
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Antonio just now in the 'all, I concluded your 
lordship was not gone to bed, and thought you 
would like your lemonade as usual." 

Mr. Fronting, speaking and moving with 
even more than his accustomed deliberation, 
took note of everything upon the table. No- 
thing escaped him ; neither the sealed packets, 
nor the piles of diamonds, nor the belt of cha- 
mois-leather which lay beside them, and in 
which his master, when travelling, was wont to 
carry money and bills of exchange. It needed 
no preternatural sagacity to divine at once that 
Lord Brackenbury was preparing to stock the 
belt with diamonds, and to carry his treasure 
upon his person. Mr. Fronting observed also 
that the legal-looking document was gone, and 
that the brass-bound coffer had been removed 
to one of the side tables. 

Lord Brackenbury looked annoyed. 

'' Having brought the tray, you may leave 
it," he said ; " but remember in future that 1 
want nothing I have not ordered." 

" Very good, my lord." 

"And that when I say I shall not require 
you again, 1 desire not to be interrupted." 
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Mr. Prouting repeated his "Very good, my 
lord," and moved sedately towards the door; 
then paused^ and added : — 

** Your lordship desired me to enquire about 
a travelling carriage." 

" Yes, have you heard of one ?" 

** There were two here to-day, my lord — a 
light one-horse trap from some place inland, 
with a single gentleman ; and a good return 
caleche from Nice with a pair of greys." 

" Would the last suit me ?" 

" Suit you exactly, I should say, my lord — 
good springs, and not too heavy for the hills. I 
asked the landlord to speak to the driver, fle 
belongs to the town, and would be willing to- 
leave his horses here and take posters, if your 
lordship preferred them." 

** And his price?" 

" From here to Pisa, my lord, by way of the 
coast, thirty napoleons with his own horses; 
but if with post-horses, your lordship will have 
to make a special arrangement." 

" Say that I will see him and his carriage to- 
morrow morning at ten." 

'' Very good, my lord." 
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" Have you inquired about the state of the 
roads ?" 

" Yes, my lord. There is still some snow on 
the high ground somewhere between here and 
Spezzia ; but otherwise the roads are in good 
order." 

*^ And safe, of course ?" 

" Safe as the streets of London, according to 
all accounts, my lord. No one travels with an 
€8c0rt in these parts, but the Government 
courier." 

''Enough. I shall not want you again to- 
night." 

Mr. Prouting, with his hand upon the door, 
murmured his customary ** Very good, my 
lord." 

** And look here, Prouting — if I had reason to 
48uppose that you ever talked amongst the 
servants and couriers down yonder about any- 
thing you hear or — or — see in my rooms," said 
Lord Brackenbury, with a hesitating glance at 
the diamonds, ** I would dismiss you from my 
eervice at a minute's notice." 

Mr. Prouting stared at the three precious 
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piles with all his might, and coughed signifi- 
cantly. 

**My discretion, my lord, has never been 
called in question," he replied, with an air of 
injured dignity. 

*^ So much the better. You can go." 

Mr. Fronting made as if he was about ta 
speak ; lingered for a moment ; then reluctantly 
withdrew. 

Again Lord Brackenbury turned the key upon 
his faithful valet ; and again that faithful valet 
ostentatiously opened and shut the dining- 
room and ante-room doors, came noiselessly 
back, and applied his eye to the keyhole as 
before. 

But the main action of the drama was over, 
and what now followed was scarcely worth the 
trouble of observing. He saw Lord Bracken- 
bury dispose of the rest of the diamonds in 
some eight or ten little packets ; seal each 
packet with his signet ; stow the whole away 
in the pockets of his travelling belt : then fetch 
his despatch-box, and settle down, apparently, 
to a night of hard writing. For more than 
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half-an-honr, Mr. Prouting watched the trav^el- 
ling of his pen. At first he seemed to be copy- 
ing the contents of certain papers which he set 
up, one by one, against the pedestal of the 
nearest lamp. He then took out a packet of 
letters ; read some, dipped into others, and set 
to work, apparently, to answer them. Except 
that he paused now and then to refer back, or 
to lean his cheek upon his hand and think, 
he wrote on incessantly. 

At last, even Mr. Prouting's curiosity tired. 
Oramped and almost crippled, he straightened 
himself with difficulty, and crept away to 
bed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A FESTA-DAY ON THE RIVIERA. 

LORD BRACKENBURY, although he had 
spoken of beginning his southward jour- 
ney on the morrow, did not start, after all, till 
the morning of the second day following his 
great purchase. In the meanwhile, he inspect- 
ed the calfeche, made terms with the driver, and 
was out (probably on the water) during the 
greater part of the intervening day. He came 
back to his hotel, at all events, late and tired 
on the Monday evening, and went to bed early, 
giving orders for the carriage to be at the door 
by nine. 

By nine, therefore, Alessandro Crepi, licensed 
vetturino No. 47, native and citizen of Genoa, 
commonly known as " Sandro Quaranta-Sette," 
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brought his caliche round with a mighty clatter, 
and drew up at the door of the Hotel Feder. 

There was not, at the time of which I am 
writing, a more popular vetturino on the road 
than Sandro Quaranta-Sette, or a vehicle more 
steadily in request than the "leathern con- 
veniency" which now awaited my Lord 
Brackenbury's pleasure. Koomy but not 
unwieldy, provided with numberless straps, 
pockets, and hiding-places, hung light and 
high, lined with spotless dimity, and yel- 
low outside as an orange, this irreproachable 
family conveyance was generally to be seen at 
the heels of a pair of sturdy greys driven by 
Sandro himself. Lord Brackenbury, however, 
preferred posting ; so the yellow caliche 
appeared on the present occasion behind four 
gaunt roadsters and two shabby postillions ; 
while Sandro, with a rose behind his ear and a 
cigarette in his mouth, sat in idle dignity upon 
the box. 

The usual knot of street urchins, porters, 
and miscellaneous idlers gathered at once about 
the carriage-door ; a couple of porters in white 
jackets came hurrying out with sundry 
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portmanteaus and hat-boxes; Mr. Fronting 
appeared on the steps with his master's dressing- 
case and railway-mg; and a lively cross-fire 
of *^ chaff" in the purest Genoese patois was 
immediately opened between the bystanders on 
the pavement and the porters who were 
strapping the luggage to the roof. 

As Mr. Fronting descended the steps with his 
wonted dignity, half a dozen brown hands were 
thrust forward to open the carriage door and 
relieve him of his burden. The owners of the 
hands took him for "milord," and he accepted 
the compliment as his due. The same tribute 
had been paid many a time before to the glitter 
of his gold chain and the magnitude of his 
whiskers; and it in a manner consoled Mr. 
Fronting for the despotism of circumstances 
and the irony of fate. 

Lord Brackenbury came out a minute or two 
later, followed by the bowing landlord and the 
obsequious head-waiter ; whereupon Mr. Front- 
ing had in his turn to hold the door, and touch 
his hat, and finally to scramble into the rumble, 
which feat he performed amid a circle of grin- 
ning faces and a shower of unintelligible banter. 
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And now, with an ostentations cracking of 
whips and a tremendous show of rattling off 
at a gallant pace, the yellow caliche rumbled 
away from the door of the Hotel Feder. But 
it is not easy to go far at a gallant pace in the 
picturesque city of Genoa; and the little crowd 
was scarcely left out of sight before the 
{)ostiIlions turned their horses' heads towards 
a labyrinth of steep and narrow streets up which 
it was only possible to drag the carriage at a 
walk — streets such as the traveller sees nowhere 
save in Italy in old towns by the sea ; streets 
where the houses seem to have grown out of 
the rocks, and to be part of them, and the 
rugged basement-stones are green with slime, 
and the old wrought-iron balconies are eaten 
through with rust, and the causeway underfoot, 
worn by the traflSc of centuries, is furrowed like 
the restless waters of the bay ; streets where 
the sky overhead is a strip of burning blue seen 
between mouldering cornices and jutting eaves 
where swallows build,' and the wandering 
thistle-down strikes root, and the sea-gull 
seeks refuge when storms sweep up from 
the sea. 
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It would seem at first sight as easy to sail a 
«hip up one of these old Genoese side-streets as 
to get any four-wheeled and four-horsed vehicle 
over such pavement, and up such steep inclines ; 
but they are more crowdftd, as a rule, than the 
broader and easier thoroughfares; and the 
yellow caliche, lumbering laboriously uphill 
through a succession of by-streets barely wide 
enough for two caretti abreast, encountered a 
downward stream of foot-passengers, hand- 
trucks, market-carts, and hired vehicles of every 
description. 

For it was high holiday in Genoa — the festa 
of some popular saint, in whose honour the 
picturesque old city was all astir this bright 
<5hangeable morning. A busy, noisy, joyous 
day ! In the air, clash and clang of bells ; in 
the harbour, a flutter of many-coloured flags ; 
on all the church-doors, flaunting draperies of 
crimson and yellow ; in the streets, crowds of 
women in white veils, priests, mendicant-friars, 
WQather-beaten sailors with rings in their ears, 
and fishermen with gay sashes wound about 
their waists and red caps on their heads ; 
in every dark shopwindow and under every 

E 2 
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gloomy basement-arch^ piles of gaudy stuflfe and 
pyramids of green and brown pottery ; before 
every little street^corner Madonna, a flickering 
oil-lamp and a handful of flowers in a cheap 
vase ; and in every open space, stalls for the 
sale of fruit, flowers, vegetables, rosaries, 
wax-tapers, toys, trinkets, ballads, fried fish, 
roasted chestnuts, and the like. It was real 
Genoa weather, too ; wild and variable, bursts 
of brilliant sunshine alternating with sudden 
gusts of rain — each rain-storm converting the 
streets into moving parterres of huge overblown 
umbrellas, red blue, green, and parti-coloured, 
while the pavement underfoot became a net- 
work of miniature water-courses rushing 
turbulently downwards to the level of the 
quays. 

Upon Lord Brackenbury, buried moodily in a 
corner of the caliche, upon Mr. Fronting, scowl- 
ing at Fortune from the rumble, these pictur- 
esque sights and sounds were thrown away. 
Not so, however, upon Sandro Quaranta-Sette, 
who saw everything, enjoyed everything, pulled 
off his hat to the priest, flung a copper to the 
blind cripple at the crossing, and had a nod and 
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a laugh for everyone that passed — for his 
fellow vetturini as well as for their carriage- 
loads of buxom peasant-women and uproarious 
children ; for the al fresco cook selling polenta 
and roasted chestnuts ; for the pedlar with his 
tray of knives, scissors, combs, and pocket- 
mirrors ; for the vendors of rosaries and missal- 
markers, who made counters of the church 
ateps for the display of their pious wares ; for 
the coppersmith hammering away under the 
archway, and the basket-maker weaving rushes 
at his shop-door, and the cobbler mending shoes 
in his stall ; for the gaping peasant with a green 
bough in his bat; for the shabby Custom-house 
officials at the city gate; and even for the 
sentries in their sentry-boxes at the head of the 
draw-bridge, where the carriage passed the 
line of fortifications, and the road, still trending 
upwards, led out in the direction of the sea. 

And now, for some miles of the way, they 
•continued to meet a stream of holiday-makers 
bound for Genoa. Sometimes it was a party of 
Capuchin friars, striding manfully along with 
their brown skirts tucked up through their 
knotted girdles ; or a detachment of bare- 
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headed Seminarists in black gowns, under the 
escort of a couple of Jesuits ; or a wild-looking 
Contadino clad, like Robinson Crusoe, in jacket 
and breeches of undressed goat-skin ; or, more 
often still, a creaking caretta full of laughing 
girls, drawn by a rough little nag with a won- 
derful head-gear^ all brass ornaments^ fringes,, 
and scarlet tassels. Further still, as the 
distance became greater and the day wore on, 
this tide of wayfarers gradually ceased. Mean- 
while, from every fishing-village nestled 
hundreds of feet below on the brink of the 
blue sea, there rose a faint echo of church-bells ; 
and in one little hamlet where the wayside 
church was all too small for the numbers who 
had come to worship within its walls, there 
knelt outside in the dust of the road and the 
glare of noon a silent crowd to whom the word» 
of the priest were inaudible, but for whom there 
was prayer and thanksgiving enough in the 
chanting of the acolytes and the tinkling of 
the bell. 

Shortly after midday, having changed horse» 
twice since leaving Genoa, Sandro Quaranta- 
Sette put up for an hour at a quaint little town, 
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fantastically built, roof below roof, in a ravine 
opening down bo steeply to the beach that it 
looked as if a cataract of houses had tumbled 
over the cliff two or three hundred years ago, 
and taken root among the ledges of the rocks. 
A dizzy road, carved out in zigzags, led down 
to this little town ; and there were clusters of 
fan-palms on the heights above ; and rows of 
black fishing-boats drawn up on the sands 
below ; and on the verge of a jutting promon- 
tory some mile or two farther along the shore^ 
a wide-fronted, many-windowed convent sur- 
rounded by cypresses. 

Here, too, it was all Festa to-day — streets 
and market-place crowded with idlers; men 
playing at morra, women gossiping, bells 
ringing, church doors standing open, and a 
lingering perfume of incense on the air. There 
was but one inn in the place — a rambling old 
house with kitchen and stabling on the ground- 
floor, and a big dirty dining-room upstairs, full 
of country folk eating, drinking, smoking, and 
making merry. Here Mr. Fronting, not with- 
out sundry painful misgivings as to the 
inferiority of his surroundings, sat down with 
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Sandro Qaaranta-Sette to a sort of rustic table- 
d'h6te dinner, while Lord Brackenbury strolled 
into the church to see a certain miracle-working 
picture of the Madonna^ which was the glory 
and pride of the place. 

It had been washed ashore one night during 
a great storm about eight years ago, said the 
old sacristan, who was trimming the lamps for 
the Vesper service ; " since when, with the 
blessing of Our Lady and all the Saints, it had 
wrought many famous cures." 

Lord Brackenbury looked, listened, and 
gravely smiled. 

Like the generality of miracle-working pic- 
tures, it was a miserable daub. 

" Does it cure all diseases alike, or is it good 
for only certain ailments ?" he asked. 

The sacristan shook his head. 

" Altro, altro," he said, doubtfully ; " our 
people come hither to pray for relief from 
ophthalmia and rheumatism." 

*'And they obtain it r 

** Undoubtedly, Signore — undoubtedly." 

The Madonna squinted, and her nose was 
sadly out of drawing. Lord Brackenbury 
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thought to himself that so benevolent a Ma- 
donna might as well have been better-looking. 
Perhaps his &ce betrayed his thoughts ; for the 
old man, drawing a faded curtain over the 
picture, said, somewhat sharply : — 

" It is very old ; no one knows how old — and 
it has the beauty of holiness." 

To this incontrovertible assertion, Lord 
Brackenbury made the only answer open to an 
Englishman and a sceptic. He took out his 
purse, gave the sacristan a piece of money, and 
with a pleasant ''Buon giorno" walked out 
again into the sunshine. 

The old man looked at the coin, looked after 
the giver, looked at the coin again, and^ with a 
chuckle of self-gratulatiou, pocketed the same. 

** Per Bacco 1" he muttered, lapsing into tem- 
porary Paganism. "Ascudo — a whole scudol 
And I took him for a heretic 1" 

From the church, Lord Brackenbury went 
down again to the beach, where the empty 
fishing-boats were drawn up in a long strag- 
gling row, battered, water-worn, casting pure 
violet shadows on the white sands, with here 
and there an orange-tawny sail, or a much- 
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mended net spread over the oars to dry. Here, 
among coils of rope^ and empty fish-baskets, 
and rusty anchors, and piles of shells and 
driftwood and withered seaweed, and all the 
picturesque litter proper to a Mediterranean 
fishing-village. Lord Brackenbury sat him down 
upon a little creaking capstan, and watched 
the slow wash of the sea as it broke in creamy 
curves against the shore. 

Two children, a boy and a girl, came to him 
presently and asked, half shyly, half boldly, for 
" one little soldo." 

« A soldo ? What would you do with it T 

The boy hung back; the little girl hid her 
face against her brother's shoulder — a bronzed, 
bare-footed, amphibious little pair, to whom the 
sands, and the rocks, and the shells, and the 
seaweeds were as green slopes and wild flowers 
to the children of inland hills and valleys. 

Lord Brackenbury beckoned to them to come 
closer. 

" What would you do with it ?" he repeated. 

Still they were silent; but seeing his fingers 
stray in the direction of his waistcoat-pocket, 
they ventured a foot or two nearer. 
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Lord Brackenbury took out two little silver 
half-lire of Genoese currency, value about 
fonrpence each — a coin long since gone the way 
of the Roman Paul and the Neapolitan Carlino. 

" I will buy oranges 1*' said the boy, his eye& 
sparkling, his hand outstretched. 

"And this little maiden?" 

The boy gave her a push, and Lord Bracken- 
bury, still withholding his coins, drew her gent- 
ly to his side. 

" What is your name ?" he asked. 

The boy answered for her : — 

" Felicitk." 

** And yours V* 

" Giovanni." 

'*Ecco, Felicitk. Giovanni has answered — 
therefore I give him not a soldo, but a mezzo 
lirel The other is yours, when you tell me 
how you will spend it." 

The boy's fingers closed eagerly on the 
coveted coin. Then, like a young savage, he 
sprang back, fearing lest the giver should 
repent him of his gift. Felicita, left with the 
terrible stranger, looked uncertain whether to 
howl or run away. 
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"What! quite dumb? Very well, then! — 
Pelicitk keeps her tongue to herself, and I keep 
my mezzo lire 1" 

And, suiting the action to the word. Lord 
Brackenbury returned the money to his waist- 
coat-pocket. 

The child's lip quivered, and two big shining 
drops slipped slowly down her cheeks. 

The half lire was out again directly, and 
held before her eyes. 

" Hush 1 no tears, little one. See, now — what 
is it to be ? Oranges ?" 

Felicitk, staring at the coin through tears 
that magnified it to the size of a scudo, shook 
her head. 

" Cakes ?— sweets ?— toys ?" 

Another silent negative. 

*' Nay, then, I am at the end of my guess- 

The boy stamped his foot impatiently. 

" But speak, speak, Felicitk !" he cried. Then, 
turning to the stranger, he added, with all a 
boy's contempt for the weaker sex : — " Give it 
to me for her, Signore — she would not know 
what to do with it." 
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The little maiden stopped crying, lifted her 
head, and, with an indignant sob^ said : — 

** Yes — I do know. I will bny a pair of fila- 
gree ear-rings.'* 

Lord Brackenburj langhed. 

"Oh, Eve! Evel" he said. "Everywhere 
the same. Yivat vanitas! Here, thou small 
daughter of Danae — here is thy half lire, and 
another to the back of it ; one for each little 
ear I Go on thus, and hereafter thou shalt sell 
thy soul for dross 1" 

Unintelligible words I and yet the children 
"were somehow conscious of their cynicism. 
The little girl, clutching her silver pieces,, 
shrank back and ran to her brother. 

" What ! — not even a word of thanks ?" said 
Lord Brackenbury. 

Half glad, half frightened, they lingered for 
a moment hand in hand; then, moved by a 
common impulse, fled away like young ante- 
lopes^ and vanished among the boats; 

Lord Brackenbury looked after them, and his 
face darkened. Was this the sweet simpKcity 
of untutored childhood? Blushed the flowery 
meads of Tempo and the Vales of Arcady with 
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such idyllic blossoms of cupidity and vanity ? 
"Was the Golden Age peopled with archaic 
Oiovannis and peplum-trailing Felicitks ? Ay, 
verily — with such, and none other. A disjoint- 
ed world I fair to look upon ; rotten at the 
■core. 

He rose and strolled on, pausing now and 
then to look at the long line of land and water ; 
on the one hand, the palm-crowned cliffs, the 
49himmering sands, the far-off frosted peaks ; on 
the other — waveless, palpitating, melting into a 
golden haze on the horizon — the blue and 
dreamy sea. 

" It would not be such a disagreeable world, 
after all, if there were no human beings in it !" 
cnuttered Lord Brackenbury. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OVER THE PASS OF BRACCO. 

TXTHEN Lord Brackenbury came back to the 
' ■ point from which he had started, he 
found Sandro Quaranta-Sette helping to put 
in fresh horses. So he settled down again into 
the roomy depths of the yellow caleche, ordered 
a cup of coffee to be brought out to him, and 
prepared to resume his journey. 

Presently an old, old woman, with scant 
dishevelled locks and a skin like shrivelled 
parchment, tottered to the carriage window, 
mumbling for charity. 

Lord Brackenbury felt for his purse ; but a 
stalwart fisherman stepped out from among the 
bystanders, and drew the crone gently back. 

'* Pardon, Signore," he said, hastily ; " we are 
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not beggars, God be praised! But the mother 
is old, and her memory . . . ." 

He stopped; touched his cap; and said with a 
look of surprised recognition : — 

*' Eccol The Signore of the felucca !'' 

Lord Brackenbury smiled. 

"And you," he replied, "are the carpenter 
who rigged up her bowsprit for me I That was 
the beginning of the rough weather six weeks 
ago. 

" The Signore goes to sea in a cockle-shell 
when the hurricanes are out, and travels by 
land in a carriage and four when waters are 
smooth and skies are fair I" 

" Why not ? Don't you like wind enough to 
fill your sail when you put to sea ?'' 

The fisherman shrugged his shoulders. 

"A little more wind that day, and the 
Signore would have been dashed to pieces, 
boat and all, on the rocks yonder I A broken 
neck is not so easy to mend as a broken 
bowsprit." 

" That is true, my lad,'' said Lord Bracken- 
bury ; " but necks are as likely to get broken on 
shore as on sea, when one travels by such roads 
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as these. The next time I pay your town a 
visit, I shall prefer to come by water." 

The fisherman laughed. 

" The Signore has left his felucca in harbour 
at Genoa V* he asked. 

Lord Brackenbury shook his head. 

**I shall not be along this coast again for 
a year, " he replied. " I am giving up the 
felucca." 

" That's a pity," said the fisherman, carrying 
on his share of the conversation with the 
childlike familiarity of his class. '* She's a 
sound little craft. If I had money enough, I 
would have liked the refusal of her. The 
Signore is going to La Spezzia ?" 

"I shall pass through La Spezzia, but I am 
bound for Rome,'' replied Lord Brackenbury. 

" Rome ? Ah, I have a twin sister in Rome 
whom I have not seen for six years. Rome is 
a long way off — I wish the Signore was taking 
me with him I" 

The postillions were by this time in their 
saddles, and Sandro Quaranta-Sette waited his 
lordship's pleasure to give the signal for start- 
ing. Mr. Fronting meanwhile looked on in 
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amazed displeasure. Never had he seen his 
master talking so freely, smiling so pleasantly. 
If there was one thing in the world that Mr. 
Fronting hated more than another — and he 
hated most things and most people — it was low 
societ3\ He prided himself on his Conservatism. 
In Mr. Prouting's eyes, a lord was a lord ; a 
valet was a gentleman's gentleman ; a fisherman 
in shirt-sleeves was low society. He almost 
felt that it was his painful duty to give warning 
on the spot. 

**And from Rome I go home to England, 
which is still farther away,'' said Lord 
Brackenbuiy. 

'' Home ! The Signore is not English ?" 

** Surely, I am English." 

" Diavolo I The Signore speaks Italian as 
well as I do !" 

Lord Brackenbury looked amused. He 
thought, perhaps, that he spoke it somewhat 
better. Not only was his that "lingua Toscano 
in bocca Romano" which a cultivated foreigner 
sometimes very nearly succeeds in acquiring ; 
but he spoke fluently the soft, slipshod Neapoli- 
tan, the resonant Venetian, the barbarous 
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Bolognese, and even the mongrel Piedmontese. 
He had, in fact, made the dialects and folk-lore 
of Italy his particular study ; and certain well- 
tnown translations of Canti Popolari in all these 
dialects which had appeared a few years before 
in ** The Parthenon " were from his pen. But 
this was a secret known only to himself and 
the editor. Not even his own brother suspected 
that Lord Brackenbury had ever turned a line 
of verse, except as a school exercise. 

The postillions, turning half round in their 
Baddies, listened and laughed; Mr. Proutiug, 

m 

uuderstanding not a word, looked the picture 
of outraged dignity ; while Sandro Quaranta- 
Sette took advantage of the delay to whisper 
tender nothings in the ear of the black-eyed 
waitress who had brought out Lord Bracken- 
bury's coffee. 

" If I come this way next year, with a good 
yacht instead of a carriage," said Lord Bracken- 
bury, " I will take you to Civita Vecchia, my 
lad ; and that is only a day's walk from Rome." 

The man's eyes sparkled. 

"Will you, Signore?" he said. "Is it a 
promise V 

f2 
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" Assuredly it is a promise — if I come." 

** Ah, but you must come !" 

"Meanwhile, you will drink a flask to my 
health. Now, drivers — readyl" 

And Lord Brackenbury, having given back 
his cup, paid for his coffee, and slipped a part- 
ing present into the fisherman's hand, nodded a 
friendly farewell, and drove away. 

The man's cheek flushed, and his fingers 
closed quickly on the coin. 

The old mother tottered forward. 

*' What has he given thee, 'Tonio V" she asked^ 
quaveringly. 

''Corpo di Diol" said Antonio, with a half 
laugh ; so holding his hand that she only could 
see into the palm. 

It contained a piece of gold. 

The new horses were fresh; the post-boys 
had just dined ; the way was level ; and for the 
next mile or so the yellow cal&che went at a 
rattling pace between the sands and the sea. 
Then came the cypress-crowned promontory 
barring the forward view; and then the road 
wound upwards and landwards, turning away 
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ftom the coast through a sterile country inter- 
spersed with meagre plantations of cork and 
ilex. From this point, the ground rose rapidly, 
and kept rising. Vineyards and olive-groves 
were by and by succeeded by tracts of unrepay- 
ing soil where the oxen ploughed toilsomely 
against the slope. Then came fir-woods — 
«tony wastes relieved here and there by culti- 
vated patches — wind-swept heights where snow 
lay in the hollows — here and there a rude cross, 
where once upon a time some snow-blinded 
wayfarer had peiished — then, in a sheltered 
spot some three thousand feet above the sea, 
a solitary post-house where Sandro Quaranta- 
Sette stayed to change horses. 

Hence the road rose again, more and more 
rapidly, reaching at last a bleak stretch of 
level summit where a gang of cantonniers were 
at work clearing the road of newly fallen snow. 
They had lit a fire in a kind of natural grotto 
among the rocks, and had fixed up an olive 
bough and a rude print of the Madonna, in 
honour of the Festa. 

Lord Brackenbury got out and talked to the 
men while the horses rested ; warmed his hands 
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at their fire ; tasted their sour wine ; and gave 
them a handful of small silver at parting. 

The post-boys said to each other that he was 
a " bravo Signore ;" but Mr. Proutiug was more 
than ever scandalised. That his master should 
familiarly chat, and even drink, with rough 
mountaineers in sheepskin jackets, was another 
evidence of that fatal taste for " low society " 
which so jarred upon Mr. Prouting's finefit 
feelings. 

Things were bad enough in England, thought 
Mr. Fronting to himself; but they were worse 
abroad. Often and often, when they were at 
home at his lordship's place in the north, he had 
seen his master walking side by side with 
common working-folk — field-labourers, sand- 
carriers, and the like; sitting down in their 
cottages ; talking to them with disgusting 
familiarity ; listening patiently to all their 
vulgar troubles. There was even an improba- 
ble story afloat in the servants' hall to the 
effect that, one evening last winter, in the midst 
of a heavy snowstorm. Lord Brackenbury had 
been seen carrying a pail of water for an old 
woman who lived somewhere on the edge of 
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the moor. This was mere rumour, however, 
and, for all his experieuce of Lord Brackeubury's 
eccentricities, Mr. Fronting could hardly bring 
himself to believe it. Then, to be sure, these 
were his lordship*s own people — a part, so to 
say, of his estates. Here, the case was alto- 
gether different. What was condescension in 
England was low taste abroad. Mr. Fronting 
had no low tastes. His tastes, on the contrary, 
were lofty, aspiring, aristocratic. Nature, he 
felt, had intended him for a gentleman. Cir- 
cumstances had made him a valet. His brow, 
he told himself, when he contemplated that 
feature in the glass, was moulded for a coronet. 
A coronet, in fact, would become it far better 
than it became the brow of Lord Brackenbury. 
Not that he had ever seen a coronet on Lord 
Brackeubury's brow ; but that was of no mo- 
ment. The expression pleased him, as a figure 
of speech ; and he liked to dwell upon it. He 
also considered that he looked ten times more 
a lord than Lord Brackenbury. He was no 
taller, for Lord Brackeubury's cast-off clothes 
fitted him perfectly; but his whiskers were 
bushier, and his bearing, in his own opinion. 
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was more dignified. In a word, Mr. Prouting 
flattered himself that he had ** the grand air," 
and that Lord Brackenbury had it not. 

Besides, it was not merely a question of 
manner or appearance, but of social proclivities. 
Mr. Prouting was intensely exclusive. No 
power on earth would have induced him, for 
instance, to associate with servants in liver}^ 
or to give his arm to a housemaid. He would 
no more have carried a pail of water for an old 
woman, or have drunk sour wine out of a 
cracked mug with a gang of Italian cantonniers, 
than he would have eaten his head. Seeing 
how Lord Brackenbury " bemeaned " himself, 
how wanting he was in everything like a 
proper sense of what was due to his position, 
Mr. Prouting shook his head at Fate, and asked 
her what she meant by installing his master in 
the yellow caleche, with a handle to his name 
and twenty thousand a year to his rent-roll, 
while she consigned himself, Samuel James 
Prouting, to the rumble ? 

The long bleak ridge, the snowy summit, the 
friendly cantonniers, were presently left behind. 
The road, beginning to descend, turned the 
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shoulder of an overhaDgiug bluff. Then, brist- 
ling with hill tops and furrowed with valleys, a 
vast panorama^ obscured to the seaward by 
driving mists, and ending landwards in a ghost- 
like chain of jagged marble peaks, opened out 
ahead as suddenly as a scene is disclosed by the 
rising of a drop-curtain. 

And now, the horses being in good condition 
and used to the work, the yellow caloche went 
at a swinging pace down a fine road that wound 
and doubled and zig-zagged daringly along 
the mountain-side. The last snowdrifts were 
«oon left far above, and the first belt of sparse 
vegetation and wind-tormented firs was reached 
again. The landscape varied with every turn 
of the road. Vineyards and chestnut-woods 
and olive-slopes showed green and grey in the 
valleys below ; and where the mists parted, 
shifting glimpses of blue sea, now here, now 
there, were suddenly revealed, and again as 
suddenly hidden. 

Down into the teeth of the storm the road 
plunged presently, and they reached the next 
post-house in a whirl of rain and sleet. The 
horses were taken out, splashed and reeking, 
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and replaced by four fresh from the stables. 
The post-boys touched their hats for a liberal 
gratuity; the new ones jumped into their 
saddles; Sandro Quaranta-Sette lit a fresh 
cigarette; Mr. Fronting followed suit with a 
cigar; and they were off again. 

They had now been many hours on the road, 
and the sun, gleaming through mist as the 
storm broke and passed, was fast dropping 
westward. Still winding, still descending, the 
road led down through scant chestnut-woods 
and farm-lands, and over another and a lower 
pass, to a large rambling village among the 
hills, where they again stopped to change 
horses. 

The carriage drew up before a clean-looking 
inn ; landlord, landlady, and an elderly waiter 
in rusty black, waiting at the door to receive 
them. 

"Borghetto, Signore mio," said Sandro 
Quaranta-Sette, presenting an obsequiously 
smiling face at the carriage-door. *' We are at 
Borghetto." 

Lord Brackenbury, who was reading, looked 
up from his book. 
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« Borghetto ?" he said. " What of Borghetto ? 
I had hoped it was Spezzia." 

"Ah, Die! Signore, we are still twenty-five 
kilometres from La Spezzia, and we have been 
travelling since seven this morning. At this 
season, when the days are short, many travel- 
lers sleep at Borghetto. Here, at the Hotel 
Europa, are good rooms, good beds, and a good 
cook." 

Lord Brackenbury shook his head. 

"No, no," he said. " We must go on." 

"But, Signore, the sun will set in three 
quarters of an hour or so, and it will be dark 
before we get in 1" 

" What of that ? You have a good road and 
fresh horses." 

Still the vetturino persisted. The landlord 
of the Europa was his particular friend, and 
kept in his cellar a certain choice vintage for 
which Sandro Quaranta-Sette entertained an 
especial weakness. 

" But, my honoured Signore," he urged, 
in his most persuasive and deferential tone, 
" the hotel is as good — nay, it isi better, thaa 
the hotel at La Spezzia ; and . . . ." 
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Lord Brackenbury frowned. 

" I have told you. to go on," he said, authori- 
tatively. "My arrangements are made. Be 
good enough to get your horses in as quickly 
as possible." 

With this he pulled up the window, and re- 
turned to his book. That his commands should 
be disputed, though never so deferentially, was 
something new and unheard of. As for the 
anxious and disappointed faces at the hotel 
door, he did not even see them. 

Sandro Quaranta-Sette drew back, looking 
very blank and disconcerted. He, however, 
shrugged his shoulders, ordered out the relay, 
and hurried in to drink a bottle of his favourite 
vintage before starting. 

" He is a mule, this English milordo !" he 
eaid, shaking himself in his wet coat, like a big 
dog. " He must go on to La Spezzia, forsooth, 
day or dark, storm or fair! *Tis nothing to 
him, if we outside are drenched and shivering." 

And, with the amiable ferocity of Italian 
blood, he wished, as he poured out a tumblerful 
of the rich red wine, that the usual vague "acci- 
dente" might befall Lord Brackenbury before 
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twenty-four hours should have passed over his 
bead. 

The horses were soon in, the bottle soon 
emptied; and amid much lamentation on the 
part of the landlady, and much valedictory 
shouting on the part of Sandro and his friend 
the landlord, the yellow caliche set off again in 
the teeth of a driving rain. 

It was, however, but the tail of the storm ; 
and although a rolling sea of vapour surged 
overhead and blotted out all but the lower 
mountain slopes, the rain presently ceased, or 
nearly ceased, in the valleys. 

Still descending, the road followed the course 
of a swollen torrent, and entered a long ravine 
closed in on either side by terraced vineyards 
and hanging chestnut woods. The mists 
brooded so low, the ravine was so tortuous, the 
dusk was so rapidly drawing on, that there wa& 
little to see in any direction ; bat Lord Bracken- 
bury, tired of reading, opened the window on 
the torrent side, and watched the scenery with 
some interest. Presently he put his head out, 
and bade the post-boys stop. " How far are we 
now from La Spezzia?" he asked. 
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Sandro Quaranta-Sette, tumbling somewhat 
sleepily down from the box, guessed the dis- 
tance at between eight and ten kilometres. 

" A good road all the way ?" 

" As good as here, Signore." 

" A straight road ?" 

*' Not so very straight, Signore. No straighter 
than it is here/* 

" I mean, are there no cross-roads — no turn- 
ings ? Does it lead direct to La Spezzia V" 

" Direct, Signore. We go on and on, and 
down and down, always — and at the end we 
oome to La Spezzia." 

"Good. You may open the door. I will 
walk the rest of the way." 

" Walk, Signore ! So far — at this hour?" 

Lord Brackenbury folded down the page he 
had last been reading, dropped his book into 
one of the carriage-pockets, and got out. 

*' You can drive on," he said. "I shall arrive 
soon after you. I am cramped and cold, and 
shall walk quickly." 

"Nay, Signore, we had better go at the 
Signore's pace. It will pour again presently, 
and . . ." 
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Lord Brackenbury interrupted bim impa- 
tiently. 

'< I am used to all weathers/' be said; *'and 
I cannot possibly lose my way." 

Tben, turning to bis valet : — 

" You will see tbat tbere are good fires in all 
tbe rooms, Prouting," be said, "and order 
dinner immediately. You may also inquire at 
tbe post-office for letters." 

Mr. Prouting, wbo was preparing to follow 
his master^ touched bis hat, and hesitated. 

"Hadn't I better walk also, my lord?" he 
asked. 

'* Certainly not. You will go forward, and 
have all ready by the time I come." 

"But, Signore," expostulated the vetturino, 
" it is too dark — too late — too solitary!" 

Lord Brackenbury turned upon him sharply. 

" What do you mean by ' too solitary ' I" be 
said. " You told me yesterday the roads were 
safe. Are they safe, or are they not safe !" 

"Certainly, Signore — safe as the streets of 
Genoa. Yet for all that . . . ." 

Lord Brackenbury cut bim short with a hasty 
gesture. 
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"Here, Prouting," he said, "you may give 
me the small revolver, though it is quite un- 
necessary. And now, my good fellow, drive 
on and get to La Spezzia as fast as you can." 

So saying, he put the pistol in his breast- 
pocket, buttoned his overcoat to the throat, 
pulled his hat well down over his eyes, aud 
prepared for a brisk walk. 

Mr. Prouting and Sandro Quaranta-Sette 
scrambled back into their places, the post-boys 
cracked their whips, and the carriage rattled 
oflf as before. 

" He walks like a mountaineer, your milordo 
Inglese," said Sandro Quaranta-Sette in the 
driving-seat to Mr. Prouting in the rumble. 

Mr. Prouting, comprehending the look, though 
not the words, glanced back, and saw his mas- 
ter following at a rapid pace. 

Then came a turn in the road; and presently, 
as Lord Brackenbury again emerged into sight, 
another turn ; and after that they saw him no 
more. 

Meanwhile the weather cleared. The mists 
broke, and a crimson flush flooded the western 
sky. Then Sandro Quaranta-Sette wrapped 
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liimself in his rug, and took np his nap at the 
point where it had been interrupted. Mr. 
Fronting, solicitous for his precious lungs, lit 
another cigar to keep out the damp. And so, 
to the dull bass of the torrent and the shrill 
treble of the wind in the tree-tops, the yellow 
caliche sped on through glowing sunset and 
fast-gathering twilight, leaving Lord Bracken- 
bury farther behind with every turn of the 
wheels. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MILORD IS LATE. 



fTlHE arrival of Sandro Quaranta-Sette with 
-■• bis four post-horses and his empty carriage 
created an unwonted excitement at the Hotel 
Croce di Malta ; the Croce di Malta being at 
that time the only good hotel in La Spezzia, 
and La Spezzia but a small town at the head 
of a very beautiful and solitary bay, where 
there were neither dockyards, nor arsenals, nor 
ironclads, nor anything but splendour of sea 
and sky, and glory of mountains^ and the me- 
mory of a poet's funeral pyre. 

It was not that travellers were few or post- 
horses rare. It was that Sandro Quaranta- 
Sette was known to be a patron of the rival 
inn at Borghetto. Wherefore the twin brothers 
Marco and Bruno Bernardo^ who kept the 
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Oroce di Malta, hailed bis appearance as indi- 
<5ative of a possible cbange of policy, and were 
profuse in their greetings accordingly. 

If there was one customer whom they bad 
especially coveted ever since taking the hotel, 
it was Sandro Quaranta-Sette. If there was 
one turn-out upon the road which they had 
admired more than another, it was the yellow 
calfeche. To welcome that caliche to their 
stables, and Sandro to their hearth and cellar, 
had long been the one drop wanting to the cup 
of their prosperity. 

And now, what happiness ! he was come, 
bringing with him a milord Inglese ! Their 
best rooms, their choicest wines, everything 
they possessed, was at Signore Sandro's com- 
mand. Milord's valet? Milord's luggage? 
Milord himself? How? Following on foot? 
Alone ? Heavens ! What eccentricity ! Ho, 
there, Guiseppe — Giannino — Pietro ! This way 
— this way ! Upstairs with milord's luggage I 
Fires in every room on the first-floor ! Pile on 
the logs and the fir cones — light the candles I 
Bid the cook prepare the best dinner he can 
€end to table ! 

g2 
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And now Signore Sandro and Signore Mw 
lord's valet must come into the office and drink 
a bottle of the best ! 

Thus with "issimi" in profusion, the twin 
landlords (big, buriy, black-bearded young fel- 
lows both) welcomed Sandro Quaranta-Sette 
and Mr. Fronting, and all four enjoyed a pleas- 
ant quarter of an hour over their bottle. 

Then Mr. Prouting went to the post-office ; 
brought back a letter addressed in the well- 
known handwriting of ** Mr. Lancelot," his 
master's brother ; attended to the fires ; and 
laid out a change of clothing against his lord's 
arrival. 

These duties performed, he went down again 
and joined the idlers at the door — those inevit- 
able idlers who hang about the doorway of 
every Italian country inn, one of whom is sure 
to be the apothecary and another the barber. 

Hither also came Sandro Quaranta-Sette^ 
having first seen to the housing and scrupulous 
cleansing of the yellow caliche ; and with him 
two other vetturini whose travellers were 
staying at the hotel. Of their chatter, Mr. 
Prouting understood not one syllable ; but they 
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made way for him politely and looked pleasant ; 
and they were at all events company. 

"What weather!" said the barber, putting 
his head outside for a moment^ and drawing it 
in again with a jerk. " It has begun to rain 
again." 

" What weather !" echoed Sandro Quaranta- 
Sette/with a shrug and a shiver. " He gets a 
cold bath gratis to-night, our English Signore." 

" The English love rain. It is their native 
element," said the apothecary, who was tall 
and thin and all in black, and wore a crape 
band to his hat^ as if in memory of patients 
■departed. 

** They say it always rains in England," re- 
marked one of the vetturini. 

The apothecary shook his head. He was the 
learned man of the place. 

"Not so," he said, sententiously. **They 
divide their year in two seasons — seven months* 
rain and five months' fog. It is very dismal!" 

"Oh, very dismal!" echoed everybody but 
Mr. Fronting. 

" Then the blessed sun never shines at all 
over there," exclaimed the barber. 
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'^ By Bacchus ! never. The rich Inglese come 
here to see it." 

" So ? — that accounts for the travellers we 
get. Well, I never knew that before." 

The apothecary smiled loftily. 

*'A11 phenomena are simple when we know 
their causes and the laws by which they are 
governed," he said, wisely. Then turning to 
Sandro Quaranta-Sette, " Where did you leave 
milord, Signore Sandro ?" he asked. 

" About half-way between the old bridge and 
Grassi's mill." 

" How long ago ?" 

Sandro looked at his watch. 

" Well — longer than I had supposed. I was 
going to say an hour ago ; but it must be quite 
an hour and a half. We parted company about 
half-past four o'clock." 

The apothecary pulled out his watch; Mr. 
Fronting pulled out his; the two vettarini 
pulled out theirs; the barber, who had na 
watch, peeped into the office and looked at the 
clock over the mantelpiece. 

" Past six," said the apothecary. 
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" It is not more than nine kilos from here to 
Grassi's mill," said the barber. 

^^ A man must walk slowly to be an hour and 
a half walking nine kilometres," said one of the 
vetturini. 

Sandro Quaranta-Sette looked puzzled. 

" He walks well," said he. " He walks fast. 
I should have thought he would be here before 
now." 

Mr. Fronting looked from one to another of 
the speakers. He knew they were talking 
about his master.' 

" Surely my lord is late I" he said. 

To which Sandro replied, with his whole 
stock of English :— « All right." 

" It may be all right, you know, and it may 
be all wrong," said Mr. Fronting, thinking of 
the diamonds in Lord Brackenbury's travelling- 
belt. " Can my lord have missed his way ?" 

Sandro called Bruno Bernardo, the younger 
landlord, who had been a courier and spoke 
English. 

He listened, looked grave, and declared that 
to miss one's way, there being neither cross- 
road nor turning, was impossible. 
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*'It is not impossible to miss one's footing 
and fall into the torrent," said the apothecary, 
ominously. 

^^ It is an accident that has never happened 
in my time," replied Bruno ; " and I have known 
hundreds of darker evenings than this." 

'^A man must be blind to miss his footing 
between the old bridge and La Spezzia," said 
the vetturino who had last spoken. " It is one 
of the best roads in Italy." 

"Have you many bad characters in these 
parts ?" asked Mr. Fronting, his thoughts still 
turning to the diamonds. 

" We have no brigands, if that is what you 
mean/* said Bruno Bernardo. "But we are 
alarming ourselves for nothing. It was day- 
light when the Signore got out to walk, and it 
was not quite dark when the carriage stopped 
at the door. Nothing can possibly have hap- 
pened. He will be here directly. Let us talk 
of something else." 

They did talk of something else— of the 
Fgte at Genoa ; of the epidemic at Carrara ; 
of the marriage of a certain Conte Cadolin- 
ghi at Sarzana ; but the conversation soon 
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:flagged9 and was followed by an uneasy silence. 

''It is half-past six," said the barber, pres- 
ently. 

'^ Then it is time we took lanterns and went 
to look for him," said Bruno Bernardo. 

Some few minutes were spent in fetching the 
lanterns and putting in the candles. Mean- 
while, Sandro Quaranta-Sette looked out a 
strong rope, which he wound about his body. 
The others took staves and bludgeons, and the 
two Bernardi shouldered their fowling-pieces. 
Then, followed by all the men, boys, and stable- 
helps about the place, they set out in the 
direction of the pass. 

They had the mist and the wind at their 
backs; but it was so dark that, despite their 
lanterns, they could scarcely see their way for 
more than a couple of yards ahead. A dis- 
agreeable night even for those who carried Ian- 
terns and were familiar with every inch of the 
road ; but worse for a stranger ignorant of the 
country, and travelling in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

** I had not supposed it was so dark," said 
Sandro Quaranta-Sette. 
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The elder landlord shook his head. 

"We ought to have had the lights out 
sooner," said the younger. 

Their way led for some distance under the 
walls of a long succession of olive-gardens ; the 
olive at La Spezzia, like the orange at Sor- 
rento, being the staple growth of the place. 
Presently, as the valley narrowed, the rush of 
the torrent became audible ; but neither the 
water below, nor the heights above, nor any- 
thing but the wet road and the rain-pools under 
their feet were visible in the glimmer of the 
lanterns. 

At every hundred yards or so they paused — 
shouted — listened ; then went on again ; then 
stopped and shouted and listened as before. 
Tramping along thus ; carrying their lanterns 
low; examining every foot of the road; pausing 
at every fancied sound ; staring into the dark- 
ness on either side ; now and then exchanging 
a hurried word of warning or misgiving ; look- 
ing, and seeing nothing ; listening, and hearing 
nothing ; getting more wet, more muddy, more 
anxious, more bewildered the farther they went 
and the later it grew, they came at last to the 
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place called Grassi's mill, about a mile from the 
old bridge, and half a mile from the spot at 
which Lord Brackenbury alighted, 

"He must be down yonder," said Sandro 
Quaranta-Sette, coming to a halt. " Something 
must have happened — a sprain, or a slip — and 
he found his way down to the mill." 

Now the mill lay low by the torrent-side, a 
hundred feet or so below the level of the road. 
There were two ways of getting down to it ; 
the one a rough cart-track, the other a steep but 
more direct footpath. 

Mr. Fronting and the apothecary, not caring 
to damage their broadcloth among bushes and 
briers, went round by the cart-track. Sandro 
Quaranta-Sette, the brothers Bernardi, and the 
others, took the shorter way. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LOST. 



rilHE miller and his family were at supper 
-■- when these unexpected guests with their 
lanterns, sticks, and firearms, knocked at his 
door. Startled and bewildered, the good man 
rose and let them in. His wife snatched her 
baby from the cradle. Their three boys sat 
wondering and open-mouthed ; the smoking 
polenta, the flask of country wine, the black 
bread, and the three-wick lucerna on the table 
before them. 

The miller was so taken by surprise that he 
could hardly be made to understand at first 
what his visitors wanted. Would they be 
pleased to come in ? Who ? What ? The 
Signori Bernardi from La Spezzia? The Si- 
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gnore Sandro? Ah, yes — of course he remem- 
bered the Signore Sandro I Would they take 
the trouble to be seated ? How ? A traveller 
— what traveller? A milordo Inglese? Here? 
Here at the mill ? Heavens ! no. How should 
he be here? Missing? Lost? Since when? 
To-day — this evening ? Holy St. Francis I 
How was it possible ? How could anyone be 
lost on the high road between the old bridge 
and La Spezzia ? Had he heard nothing — no 
shout as of some one in distress ? No, nothing ; 
absolutely nothing. He had been all day in the 
mill, he and his boys, and had only left oflF work 
when it grew dark. They had not been out 
with the cart, or along the road, all day. What, 
going already? Ecco! he might as well go 
with them ! 

And the miller took his hat from a peg be- 
hind the door, whistled to his dog, bade the 
boys take care of their mother, and went to 
join in the search. 

Up the steep and slippery path, out again on 
the high road, on in the direction of the old 
bridge they went, shouting, listening, sweeping 
the road with their lanterns as before. 
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At the point where the calfeche had stopped, 
fiandro Quaranta-Sette called a halt. 

" It was here that he got out — at this very 
Bpot. I know it by the young ash yonder," 
eaid he. 

"What if he turned back to Matterana?" 
suggested the barber. 

" Turned back ? What nonsense ! Why, 
we left him walking — walking fast towards La 
Spezzia !" 

** And you lost sight of him — where ?" asked 
the apothecary. 

" About two hundred yards back." 

They retraced their steps as far as the second 
turn of the road. It was here they last saw 
him. On this point Sandro, Mr. Fronting, and 
the post-boys were unanimous. 

They stopped to hold a hurried council. 
They had now tracked over every foot of the 
ground by which Lord Brackenbury would 
have come, and they had found no trace of 
him. Had he been anywhere within sight or 
hearing, they must have found him. What 
was to be done? Was it worth while to go 
farther? To Matterana? To Borghetto? It 
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was just possible that some accident had hap- 
pened to him, and that he had been taken np 
by a vehicle going in that direction. It was 
also possible that he had missed his footing on 
the torrent side of the road, in which case he 
might at this moment be lying bruised, insensi- 
ble, dying, among the bushes and boulders far 
below. 

There were places where such an accident 
might happen ; but to those familiar with the 
road, it seemed scarcely probable. Still they 
were bound to leave no stone unturned. To go 
back to La Spezzia without seeking him in every 
direction, likely or unlikely, was out of the 
question. 

So said Sandro Quaranta-Sette and the two 
Bernardi. They decided to divide their forces 
— one party, including Sandro, Mr. Fronting, 
and Marco Bernardo, making for Borghetto; the 
other, under the leadership of Bruno Bernardo, 
undertaking the more diflScult duty of searching 
the torrent-bank. 

Most of those who had joined under an 
impulse of curiosity gave up now, and went 
home; the apothecary, the barber, and the 
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miller being of that Dumber. Their ranks 
thus thinned^ the exploring parties separated 
and went their diflferent ways. 

It was now past nine o'clock. The night, 
variable as the day by which it was preceded 
had cleared up suddenly. The mists had 
parted and dispersed. A pageant of massy 
cumuli swept solemnly and swiftly overhead ; 
and the depths of space between were powdered 
with keen stars. 

Still pausing at times to unite in a prolonged 
"flolal" the elder Bernardo's party now 
tramped rapidly on, meeting only one old 
peasant, trudging under a burden of fire-wood. 
Him they questioned ; but he had seen no one 
on the road. 

Arrived at Borghetto, they went straight to 
the hotel at which Lord Brackenbury had 
declined to put up a few hours before. Here, 
however, nothing had been seen or heard of 
him. They debated whether it was worth 
while to go on as far as Matterana. 

Now Matterana was a mere mountain hamlet, 
only four hundred and fifty feet below the 
summit of the pass, and twelve kilometres 
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further up the mountain. If any accident had 
happened, and Lord Brackenbury had been 
taken up by a passing vehicle, that yehicle 
would certainly have dropped him here at 
Borghetto, where there was a good inn, instead 
of carrying him on to Matterana where there 
was none. Besides^ no vehicle had passed 
either to or fro since the yellow caleche drove 
through at four o'clock ; except indeed one or 
two country carts belonging to farmers in the 
neighbourhood. So said the landlord of 
the Europa. Nothing on wheels could pass that 
way and not be seen from the hotel. Also, 
there was a water-trough at the opposite side of 
the road, where the peasants always drew up to 
let their beasts drink, and where the stable-boys 
filled their buckets to water the horses of 
travellers driving through. It was impossible 
that any cart or carriage should stay for water, 
or drive through, unobserved. 

They decided that it was useless to go on to 
Matterana. 

"Blessed Mother of Godl" said Sandro 
Quaranta-Sette. *' What shall we do ? Where 
can we go ?" 

VOL. L H 
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He had been the life of the party till now ; 
but now, for the first time, he seemed utterly 
hopeless. 

"You can do nothing but go back to La 

Spezzia," said the landlord of the Europa. 

''How can we go back without having 
found milordo ?" 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders. 

" If you had but stayed with us," he said, " all 
would have been well," 

Sandro drew his sleeve across his eyes. 

**Che, che I don't do that, Signore Sandro 1' 
cried the landlady. ''It is not like you to 
despair. Maybe, when you get back to La 
Spezzia, you will find your traveller waiting 
for you." 

"Ay, he might have passed through La 
Spezzia, and have gone on by mistake to 
Lerici !" said Marco Bernardo. 

They caught at this hope, just as they had 
caught at the hope of finding Lord Brackenbury 
at the mill; and, having partaken hastily 
of food and drink, set out to return by the way 
they came. 

It was now getting late, and though the 
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night was fine and the road one long descent, 
the distance seemed half as far again from 
Borghetto to La Spezzia as from La Spezzia to 
Borghetto. They were tired, anxious, silent ; 
the most anxious, the most silent, being Lord 
Brackenbury's valet. Again and again he had 
been on the point of revealing the secret of the 
diamonds ; of telling all he knew and all he 
feared ; but, remembering that he had acquired 
the greater part of this knowledge through the 
keyhole, he had as often checked himself. He 
felt, however, a great and growing dread — a 
dread that he scarcely dared define. The others 
felt it also ; but more vaguely. 

They halted again by the path to Grassi's 
mill — ^halted, and shouted, and waited ; not in 
actual hope that anything had happened since 
they left, but on the chance of it. All below 
was, however, dark and silent. The miller and 
his family were long since gone to bed. 

So they went on again. 

The moon had by this time risen, and as the 
road zigzagged, they passed alternately through 
spaces of ghostly shade and still more ghostly 
light. There was not a creature stirring. 

h2 
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They still stopped now and then to shout and 
listen ; but, save at one spot where there was a 
double echo, heard never a sound in reply. 

About two miles from La Spezzia they came 
upon Bruno Bernardo and his party. These others 
had searched every point at which an accident 
seemed possible. They had been down in 
places to the water's edge, and their clothes 
were torn by the brambles, and their boots 
were cut to pieces by the stones ; but they had 
seen nothing of the missing man— nothing. 

" Courage I we shall find him at La Spezzia,^^ 
said Sandro Quaranta-Sette ; but the words 
were more hopeful than the voice. 

They came presently to a turn in the road 
high above La Spezzia^ where there is a famous 
view of the bay reaching almost from horn to 
horn. The olive slopes shimmered in the moon- 
light ; the distant headland slept ; the sea was 
furrowed with silver. All was still in the 
little town. All was dark in the windows of 
the Croce di Malta. 

*' He is not here," said the elder Bernardo, as 
they went up to the door. 
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A sleepy night-porter who could hardly 
«peak for yawning, let them in. 

It was only too true. Lord Brackenbury 
was not at the Groce di Malta. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AN IMPENETRABLE MYSTERY. 

A DETAILED account of the search made 
for the missing traveller, of the rewards 
offered, of the judicial enquiries instituted, 
would fill many chapters; but the main facta 
may be told in a few pages. 

All the local machinery of the law^ such as it 
was in North Italy at that time, was put in 
motion. To lay the facts before the Syndic of 
La Spezzia was the first step to be taken ; and 
the brothers Bernard!, accompanied by Sandro 
Quaranta-Sette and Lord Brackenbury's valet^ 
waited upon this functionary the following 
morning. The testimony of the two last, and 
of the postillions, having been taken down, the 
Syndic, with his clerk and a couple of gens- 
darmes, repaired to the Hotel Croce di Malta,. 
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placed oflScial seals on Lord Brackenbury's lug- 
gage, and took possession of the key of the 
room in which the things were deposited. 
Messengers were then despatched to Sarzana, 
Carrara, Massa-Ducale, and all the smaller com- 
munes round about ; special couriers were sent 
to the authorities at Genoa and Lucca ; mount- 
ed carabineers were told off to scour the roads ; 
and a reward of 2,000 Genoese lire was offered 
for information of the missing man. 

Before twenty-four hours had elapsed, the 
whole country side was in an uproar. At 
Borghetto, at Matterana, at San Benedetto 
domiciliary visits were made to such of the in- 
habitants as .might be thought to bear, or at 
any time to have borne, an indifferent character. 
At Carrara, two men who chanced to apply for 
employment at the quarries were arrested for no 
other reason than that they were strangers. In 
the same way, an invalid soldier travelling on 
foot to his home at Pietra Santo, and an itin- 
erant photographer who chanced to visit La 
Spezzia in the way of his calling, were detained 
on suspicion. Nothing being proven against 
any of these persons, they were liberated in the 
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course of a few days. Not even the cantonniers 
to whom Lord Brackenbury had given a pour- 
boire on the summit of the pass of Bracco, not 
even the fisherman with whom he had chatted 
at the little sea-side town where Sandro 
Quaranta-Sette put up to dine, escaped exami- 
nation. 

The Corniche and Riviera were at this time 
considered the safest roads in Italy. No one 
dreamed of brigandage between Nice and 
Genoa, or between Genoa and Pisa. As for 
cases of robbery with violence, nothing of the 
kind had happened in the neighbourhood of 
Spezzia for well-nigh a score of years. That a 
traveller should disappear from a frequented 
highway between four and five o'clock in the 
afternoon — disappear utterly and leave no trace 
— might well send a shiver of alarm throughout 
the district. The youth, the rank, the wealth 
of the missing man, made it so much the more 
startling. When, in addition to all this, it by 
and by came out on information from Genoa 
(confirmed by the tardy evidence of Lord 
Brackenbury's own valet) that the lost noble- 
man had not only a large sum in cash, but up- 
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wards of thirty thousand pounds' worth of 
unset diamonds about his person, the excite- 
ment reached its climax. 

On the eighth day, Lord Brackenbury's 
brother, the Honourable Lancelot Brackenbury, 
arrived at La Spezzia. Lord Brackenbury 
haying disappeared on the Saturday, Prouting 
had telegraphed on the Sunday to Brackenbury 
Court, his master^s seat in Lancashire. Mr. 
Brackenbury, who was shooting at the time 
over a remote Scotch moor, did not, however, 
receive the telegram till nearly twenty-four 
hours later. He was therefore only just able, by 
dint of hard travelling, to catch the French 
steamer which, then as now, left Marseilles for 
Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, and Naples, 
every Thursday. From Genoa, he posted 
straight on without an hour^s delay ; so reach- 
ing La Spezzia on the Saturday about midday. 

" What news of my brother?" 

He was out of the carriage, in the hall, and 
face to face with Lord Brackenbury's valet at 
the foot of the stairs, before anyone could run 
out to receive him. 

"No news, sir, I am sorry to say," replied 
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Prouting, white as a ghost and shaking from 
head to foot. 

''Good God! What can have become of 
him?" 

A tall, dark, brown-bearded young man, 
dusty and travel-stained, he stood with his 
hand on the balustrade, looking from one to 
another of the faces fast gathering round him, 
and seeing no hope or comfort in any, 

** Everything's been done, sir, that can be 
done," said Prouting. " The military has been 
all over the country." 

** And have discovered no trace ?" 

" None whatever, sir." 

" It was last Saturday that you lost him ?" 

''Last Saturday, sir; just a week to-day." 

The young man looked bewildered — incre- 
dulous. He could not believe it. 

"Are you the landlord?" he said, turning to 
the elder Bernardo. " Show me to a private 
room, please ; and you, Prouting, come up and 
tell me about it." 

They went up to a sitting-room on the first 
floor; the same sitting-room that had been 
prepared for Lord Brackenbury. The elder 
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Bernardo opened the shutters and let in the 
daylight ; the younger followed with an armful 
of rugs and wraps. 

"That door opens into a bed-room, I sup- 
pose f " said Mr. Brackenbury, as Mr. Fronting 
helped him off with his overcoat. 

" Ye-es, sir," replied Fronting, hesitatingly 'y 
"but it's locked. That's the room my lord's 
things are in. The magistrate of the place — 
him they call the Syndic — has the key." 

Mr. Brackenbury stared at him confusedly ; 
sat down ; got up ; walked to the window ; came 
back again ; looked utterly confounded and 
overwhelmed. 

The two Bernardi lingered a moment to see 
if the new comer wanted anything. 

" Won't you take something, sir, after your 
journey?" asked Fronting. "A cup of coffee 
or " 

Mr. Brackenbury shook his head. 

'* No, no," he said. " Nothing now. Let me 
hear about my brother." 

With a weary sigh, he dropped into a chair. 

The Bernardi left the room. The valet 
remained standing. 
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"Now tell me all — everything— just as it 
happened." 

There was not much to tell ; yet to tell that 
little, under the circumstances, was difficult. 
Fronting, however, did his best, beginning with 
the departure from Genoa, and ending with the 
night search in the ravine. 

"And the country, you say, has been scoured 
in every direction ?" 

** They do say, sir, there isn't so much as a 
goat-track for miles round that hasn't been 
followed up, or a village where enquiries haven't 
been made." 

" And what is the general impression ? Do 
the authorities seem to think he has been 
murdered ?" 

" Nobody knows what to think, sir." 

" No — but they suspect ? — they fear ? Poor 
Cuthbert 1 Good God 1— poor Cuthbert 1" 

And Mr. Brackenbury, with a groan, leaned 
his elbow on the table, and his head upon his 
hand. 

'^ I saw something in a French paper yester- 
day about the diamonds — what does it mean ?" 
he asked, presently. 
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" My lord made a purchase of jewels, sir, at 
Genoa ; a very large purchase, so they say — 
something like thirty thousand pounds." 

" Yes, yes — I know he thought of buying 
them. Where are they ?" 

" The diamonds, sir ?" 

Mr. Brackenbury nodded. 

**My lord had them in his travelling-belt." 

" In his travelling-belt ? On his person f Do 
you mean to tell me he had the diamonds 
actually upon him when he left the carriage!" 

" Indeed, sir, I am sorry to say he had." 

" Merciful heaven 1 — and yet it seems scarcely 
credible. They would not go into so small a 
compass." 

Mr. Fronting explained how his lordship had 
caused the jewels to be broken up, and how^ 
being only loose stones^ the diamonds took up 
very little space. 

"You saw them yourself. Fronting f" 

** I saw them, sir, when I took in my lord's 
lemonade. They were lying on the table in 
three little heaps." 

"And you are sure he put them in hi» 
beltr' 
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" Yes, sir, I — I happened to see him put them 
in-^[mte accidentally." 

Mr. Brackenbury got up again, and walked 
restlessly to and fro. 

'^ Where is the Syndic ?" he next asked. 
** Close by, sir — his oflGice, that is to say ; but 
he isn't much there. His private house is a 
little ways out of the town." 

" Take me to his oflGice. If he is not there, I 
^ill go to his private house." 

Fronting fetched his hat and led the way. 
They met the Syndic at his bureau door, on 
ihe point of going home ; but he turned back 
And led the way to his private room. 

Mr. Brackenbury begged to know what had 
been done in the way of search ; and the Syn- 
dic — a voluble, self-important functionary — 
brought out his minute-book and a pile of 
correspondence, and proceeded to show with 
what zeal and discretion^ and at how large a 
cost, the investigation had been carried on. 
Here were copies of his own letters to the local 
authorities of various communes, and their 
replies to the same ; a list of thirty-four domi- 
<ciliary visits made in various mountain hamlets 
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during the past week ; minutes of the examina- 
tions of suspected persons ; accounts of sums 
expended in telegraphy, printing, gratifica- 
tions to subordinates, and the like ; besides 
various reports furnished by the officer of 
carabineers whose troop was employed in the 
search. 

Mr. Brackenbury listened till the Syndic had 
talked himself out of breath, and then said, very 
gravely : — 

"Your investigations have been conducted 
on a wrong basis. I am not surprised that you 
have failed." 

The Syndic begged to know what better 
course Sua Excellenza could propose. 

*' Tou tell me," said Mr. Brackenbury, " that 
no case of robbery with violence has occurred 
here for many years, and that the people of 
your district are well-conducted and harmless. 
Why hold them answerable for my brother's 
disappearance? Lord Brackenbury was as- 
suredly not the first traveller who ever got out 
of his carriage on that road for exercise. It is 
a circumstance that must have happened every 
day. Why, then, should he be molested — he 
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alone, after years of public safety? He had 
upon his person a travelling-belt containing 
money and jewels — but how should your vil- 
lagers or fishermen know that ?" 

The Syndic stared. That the brother of the 
missing man should defend the people of his 
district was more than he could comprehend. 

"It seems to me," continued Mr. Bracken- 
bury, "that we should take Genoa for our 
point of departure. There must be persons in 
Genoa who knew that my brother bought the 
diamonds — who may have followed him, wait- 
ing the first opportunity to obtain possession of 
them. They were bought, I understand, 
through some Genoese banking-house . . . ." 

"Through Ricciotto and Da Costa," inter- 
rupted the Syndic. 

"And I learn now, from my brother's ser- 
vant, that these jewels were broken up by a 
workman in Lord Brackenbury's employ. 
Where is that workman V* 

The honest Syndic was confounded. He 
admitted at once that " his Excellency's " view 
of the case was worthy of consideration. 

" But," he added, " given that a murder has 
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been committed, what has become of the body ? 
We have not merely been searching for the 
assassins, but for their victim." 

Despite the sweet subtlety of his mother- 
tongue, your well-educated Italian very often 
expresses himself with a brutal straightforward- 
ness of which not even the most ignorant 
Frenchman, nor perhaps even the most igno- 
rant Englishman, would be capable. The 
worthy Syndic was quite unconscious of the 
horrible suggestiveness of his speech ; but his 
bearer felt it like a stab. 

"You cannot do better, Signore Sindico, 
than continue your search," he said, with a 
shudder. *' I will myself institute inquiries at 
Genoa.'' 

Then Mr. Brackenbury asked for, and re- 
ceived, the key of the locked chamber; and, 
with a few parting instructions and civilities, 
went his way back to the Albergo Croce di 
Malta. He then took possession of his brother's 
luggage; ordered fresh horses in an hour's 
time; desired Fronting to be ready to accom- 
pany him ; and sat down with a heavy heart to 
the luncheon which he had forgotten to order, 

VOL. I. I 
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but which had nevertheless been prepared for 
him. 

They had laid a letter beside his plate — the 
same letter that Fronting fetched from the 
Poste Restante the night of Lord Brackenbury's 
disappearance. He recognised his own hand- 
writing upon the envelope. It was a letter 
written in reply to one he had received from his 
brother nearly a fortnight ago. The sight of 
it almost choked him. 

By a little before four P.M. he was on the road 
again, bound for Genoa. When the carriage 
reached the spot at which Lord Brackenbury 
had alighted, he got out and walked some way 
back^ examining the ground and particularly 
noting the turn at which his brother was last 
seen. After this, he pursued his journey with- 
out a moment's unnecessary delay, paying the 
post-boys himself at the end of every stage, and 
urging on the new ones with feverish impa- 
tience. 

It was dark long before they reached the 
summit of the Pass of Bracco, and nearly five 
o'clock in the morning when the carriage drew 
up at the door of the Hotel Feder. 
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*' Your Signore can have his old rooms 
^gain," said the waiter, whom the night-porter 
had called up out of his bed. " They are just 
vacant." 

Then, seeing a strange gentleman alight, he 
stared and said : — 

" How? — it is not the same signore ?" 

But Fronting signed to him to be silent ; and 
Mr. Brackenbury was, by a curious coincidence, 
shown into the very apartment that had been 
occupied by his brother. 

It were needless to recount all that Mr. 
Brackenbury did, and caused to be done, in 
furtherance of the one supreme object upon 
which his thoughts and energies were bent. 
He, at all events, spared neither time, money, 
nor health in pursuance of that object. Assisted 
by Signore Ricciotto, he secured the legal ser- 
vices of Signore Moro ; spurred on the police 
authorities ; procured the apprehension of 
Antonio CaflFarelli ; circulated handbills printed 
in French, English, and Italian, giving an 
account of Lord Brackenbury's disappearance, 
and offering a great reward for information of 
the missing nobleman ; telegraphed a description 

i2 
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of the diamonds to London, Amsterdanoi^ 
Marseilles, and Paris ; and despatched a couple 
of detectives to search the coast between Genoa 
and Spezzia. 

Antonio Caffarelli was promptly examined, 
and as promptly released. He was found 
quietly at work in his own workshop at the top 
of a house in a small alley opening out from the 
Via de' Orefici. He showed surprise, but no 
confusion, and bore himself throughout the ex- 
amination with the composure of innocence. 
He worked, it seemed, for various employers, 
all of whom gave him a good character ; and 
he brought evidence to show that he had not 
been absent from his home for more than an 
hour or two, either lately, or at any time with- 
in the past two years. 

How Paulo Giovanelli and various other per- 
sons were suspected, interrogated, and dismis- 
sed ; how not only Genoa and London, but 
every European capital, rang with the story ; 
how " The Extraordinary Case of Lord Brack- 
enbury," and his thirty thousand pounds' worth 
of diamonds, figured for weeks in every news- 
paper at home and abroad ; how the interest of 
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the subject by and by died away, and even Mr. 
Brackenbury's passionate perseverance was 
worn out at last^ are matters that need to be 
but briefly indicated. Enough that strictest 
search was made, and made in vain ; that days, 
weeks, months went by, and left the mystery 
unsolved. 

Lord Brackenbury had disappeared as com- 
pletely as if the earth had opened and swallow- 
ed him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RETROSPECTIVE : THE BRAOKENBURY LAWSUIT. 

ALTHOUGH the Brackenbury peerage was 
of comparatively recent date, being in fact 
no older than the fourteenth year of George the 
Third, yet the Brackenbury property was an 
old property, and boasted a good long pedigree. 
That is to say, it had been in the hands of the 
Brackenbury family, descending from father to 
son in the direct line, ever since the latter end 
of the reign of Elizabeth. Counting by acreage 
it was an extensive property; but as a good 
third of that acreage consisted of bare hill and 
barren moor, and the rest of a light sandy soil, 
the Brackenburys were for many generations 
less wealthy than if their patrimony had been 
of smaller extent and better quality. As landed 
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gentry they were moderately affluent ; as peers 
they were positively poor. 

Then, all at once, there opened upon them 
the prospect of wealth. 

On a certain waste tract of most unpromising 
aspect, which he had bought more with a view 
to rounding off his property on that side than 
for any probable value that it would ever 
possess for himself or his descendants, Lord 
Brackenbury's giandfather discovered a seam of 
coal/ The original owner of this priceless piece 
of waste land was a certain Squire Langtrey ; a 
genial, careless, extravagant gentleman of the 
old school, whose estates adjoined the Bracken- 
bury property, but who had so entangled his 
affairs that his son, on coming of age, consented 
to cut off the entail, and satisfy the creditors. 
It was a piece of land that had always been 
more or less of an annoyance to the Bracken- 
burys. It lay, as it were, islanded in the 
midst of one of their moors. It interfered with 
their shooting. It harboured their partridges. 
It gave rise to endless squabbling between their 
own and their neighbours' gamekeepers. It 
was, in short, profitless to the Langtreys, and a 
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thorn in the side of the Brackenburys ; and so, 
when the time came that timber was being cut, 
and farms were being sold, and much of the 
Squire's property was changing hands^ the then 
Lord Brackenbury bought it at a fair price, to 
the satisfaction of both parties. 

Now Squire Langtreyand Lord Brackenbury 
were such old and fast friends that it would 
probably have taken something more than even 
a seam of coal to sunder them ; but it so hap- 
pened that the seller died and was succeeded 
by his son before the buyer discovered his good 
fortune. That discovery, while it very natur- 
ally filled Lord Brackenbury's heart with re- 
joicing, filled the heart of the young Squire 
with disappointment and bitterness. He had 
felt it hard enough already that his means 
should be narrowed by his father's extrava- 
gance. He had sorely grudged the sacrifice he 
made in cutting off the entail. But that he 
should actually have held a fortune in his grasp 
and let it go, was more than he could bear with 
even a semblance of equanimity. 

But had he let it go V His father and he had 
sold the land ; but they had not sold the coal. 
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If they had dreamed of the possible presence of 
the coal, they would never have sold the land at 
all. Besides, there was no mention of such pos- 
sibility in the deed of sale. How, then, could 
they have sold the coal, if it was hot in the 
bond? 

So reasoned Stephen Langtrey of The 
Grange; and, convinced of the justice of his 
claim^ he demanded restitution of the land on 
repayment of the purchase money. Lord 
Brackenbury, it is needless to say, declined the 
proposal ; but he oflFered to present the son of 
his old friend and neighbour with a bonus of 
five thousand pounds. Mr. Langtrey, bent 
upon having all or none, rejected the bonus 
with scorn, and resolved to go to law. His 
own and his father's trusted solicitor, the old 
and tried friend who had piloted them through 
all their diflSculties, after trying in vain to make 
him see the fallacy of his reasoning, refused to 
move in the matter, and washed his hands of 
the consequences. But, like most narrow- 
minded men, the more Stephen Langtrey was 
opposed, the more obstinate he became. He 
was bent on litigation ; and when a man is bent 
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on litigatioDy he seldom experiences much diffi- 
culty in finding a lawyer to carry out his views. 
Mr. Langtrey experienced no difficulty what- 
ever. He laid the matter before a new and 
somewhat pushing firm of late established in a 
neighbouring county town; was, of course, 
assured of the excellence of his case ; and soon 
found himself formally embarked in a good 
old-fashioned lawsuit. 

Now, unfortunately for the Squire, it so 
happened that, owing to a trifling informality 
in the drawing up of the papers connected with 
the sale of this same piece of waste land, there 
actually proved to be a slight flaw in Lord 
Braekenbury's title ; that is to say, there was 
room for grave doubt as to whether one of 
those mysterious legal inventions called " an 
attendant term" had been duly and properly 
got in and assigned to attend the inheritance. 
Had there been no such stumbling-block in the 
way, anything like prolonged litigation would 
have been out of the question. Mr. Langtrey 
would have lost his cause, paid his own and his 
opponents' costs, and been only a few hundreds 
the poorer. But this unlucky flaw furnished 
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precisely the peg upon which it became possi- 
ble to hang an elaborate web of legal subtle- 
ties ; and in Messrs. Fawcett and Clarke, Mr. 
Langtrey had found just the spiders to weave 
it. How they wove it year after year, skilfully 
catching up the threads wherever it broke 
down ; prolonging it in this or that direction ; 
entangling their wretched fly more and more 
hopelessly in its fatal meshes ; playing what 
they called "a waiting game" of indefinite 
duration ; fattening upon their client's wasting 
substance, and building their own prosperity 
upon his gradual ruin, are facts that need to be 
sketched but in the barest outline. Enough 
that the lawsuit wore on for twenty-six years, 
ruined Stephen Langtrey, and was lost at last. 
It was a conclusion that had been long fore- 
seen by everyone but himself. Dominated, 
however, by one fixed idea, the Squire to the 
last was confident of victory. When the blow 
fell, it crushed him. He had lived on this one 
hope for six-aud-twenty years ; fostering it at 
the cost of his better nature, and clinging to it 
the more passionately the more rotten it be- 
came. He had sacrificed his whole career to it. 
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Deither tiaTeU]iig,nor marrjing, nor going into 
Parliament^ nor carrying into effect any of the 
cherished prospects of his youth. Then, when 
the honse of cards that he had been building 
for more than half his lifetime toppled over at a 
touchy he went down with it. 

It was a case of complete and utter ruin — 
ruin of mind, body, and estate. He became 
suddenly broken and decrepit ; took to his bed ; 
and died within three months of the day when 
judgment was finally given against him. The 
wreck of his property — consisting of The 
Grange and some seventy acres of land — then 
passed by his will to his elder and only sur- 
viving sister, with remainder at her death to 
his younger sister's orphan child. 

The great lawsuit, meanwhile, bore heavily 
on others as well as upon its unhappy author. 
Old Squire Langtrey's family consisted of a son 
and two daughters ; Lord Brackenbury's family 
consisted of an only son ; and Lord Bracken- 
bury's son and Squire Langtrey's youngest 
daughter, though not actually engaged, were 
very dear to one another in the happy days 
before the coal was discovered. That discovery 
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parted their lives for ever. Herbert Bracken- 
bury was abroad, making what was then called 
the Grand Tonr, when Stephen Langtrey 
advanced his senseless claim for restitution ;. 
and by the time he came home the breach 
between the families was already past healings 
The breach presently culminated in the begin- 
ning of the great lawsuit. All intercourse 
thenceforth ceased between the two houses. 
Stephen Langtrey ruled at the Grange, obeyed 
by his sisters as though he were a god. The 
elder worshipped as well as obeyed him; 
believing what he believed, desiring what he 
desired, hating what he hated. The younger^ 
being of a gentle and timid nature, stood in 
too much awe of her brother, and was too 
completely ruled by her sister, to be other 
than passive in their hands. As long as it 
was possible to hope, she hoped. When hope 
died, she grieved silently. Her dream might 
melt into air; but Herbert Brackenbury 
was still her hero. Only to see him at 
church when, at rare intervals, he came home 
for a week's shooting, was something to look 
forward to, to look back upon, to be thankful 
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for. Living as such meek hearts are wont to 
live, in the past, she learned to accept the 
present with resignation, and to expect nothing 
from the future. 

Herbert Bracken bury, meanwhile, took it 
as young men take disappointments — at 
first with quick pain, and anger, and impa- 
tience ; then with a smouldering resentment ; 
lastly, with acquiescence tempered by a half- 
pleasant, half-regretful memory. Had he 
unreservedly spoken words of love to Mabel 
Langtrey, he would have held himself bound 
to the fullest extent of their meaning. Neither 
the wrath of Stephen Langtrey, nor his own 
father's displeasure, nor any of the hundred 
and one diflSculties that must inevitably have 
sprung up in the way of the marriage, would 
have weighed with him for a moment where his 
word and his love were plighted, and his 
honour was at stake. But then no such words 
had been spoken ; and Herbert Brackenbury 
was neither so desperately in love, nor so 
careless of consequences, as to embark in a 
suit which would surely meet with opposition 
from both families. So he chafed awhile; 
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waited awhile ; accepted a diplomatic appoint- 
ment at Florence ; and by and by married an 
Italian lady of noble family and great personal 
beauty. 

Thus ended the unspoken romance of Mabel 
Langtrey's girlhood. 

Time, meanwhile, trudged on, and the sand 
in his glass kept running. The great lawsuit 
completed its first decade. Herbert Bracken- 
bury, eight years married, was father of two 
sons, to the elder of whom, now seven years 
of age, the Grand Duke of Tuscany had stood 
sponsor ; the younger being an infant of some 
two or three years old. 

Mabel Langtrey, still fair though somewhat 
faded, accepted, at twenty-eight, the hand of a 
certain middle-aged, well-connected, and very 
worthy gentleman named Philip Savage, who, 
though possessed of no private fortune, held a 
lucrative Government appointment in Barba- 
does. So Mabel Langtrey became Mrs. Philip 
Savage and went with her husband to the 
West Indies, where, after some years of wedded 
life, she died, leaving an infant daughter named 
Winifred. 
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Little dreaming that he should never see his 
child's face again, Mr. Savage sent this poor 
baby honae to England to be reared and 
educated. Transferred not long after, at an 
increased salary, from Barbadoes to Jamaica, he 
was swept off with hundreds of other Euro- 
peans by an epidemic fever, and Winifred was 
adopted for good and all by her relations at 
the Grange. 

Still time trudged on ; and when Mr. Savage 
had been dead about twelve months, and the 
lawsuit had been dragging its slow length 
along for between fourteen and fifteen years. 
Lord Brackenbury also '*T^ent over to the 
majority," and was succeeded by his son 
Herbert, third Baron Brackenbury of Bracken- 
bury, at this time British Ambassador at the 
Court of the Two Sicilies, and resident in 
Naples. 

Now the new lord, heartily hating the 
lawsuit, and willing, if possible, to be freed 
from the cares of a business for which he had 
neither time nor inclination, resolved to make 
an effort towards reconciliation with Stephen 
Langtrey. Setting aside, therefore, the for- 
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xnalities customary between defendant and 
plaintiff, he wrote to the Squire with his own 
band ; made friendly reference to the old time 
when as boys they had been playfellows, and 
as young men friends ; and offered to com- 
promise this unprofitable grievance by a 
payment of £20,000. 

Even Mr. Langtrey's solicitors, who desired 
nothing less than to see the case at an end, 
were fain to admit that it was a liberal offer. 
They went so far as to make a show of advising 
their client to accept it. Herein, however, they 
played a perfectly safe game. Long waiting 
and long persistence had made Stephen Lang- 
trey only more dogged. 

** For sixteen years," he said, with a big oath, 
" my motto has been ' All or none ' — and ' all * 
I mean to have, though I fight for it sixteen 
years longer." 

He did not even answer Lord Brackenbury's 
letter ; but turned it over to Messrs. Fawcett 
and Clarke, to be dealt with in whatsoever 
fashion might seem best to them. 

After this rebuff. Lord Brackenbury left 
matters to take their own course. A rich man 
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himself, living abroad, and spending little more 
than his official income, he could afford the 
costly duel which impoverished his adversary 
more and more as each year of litigation went 
by. 

The coal had, in truth, proved a splendid 
fortune to the Brackeubury family. The late 
lord, after an unsuccessful attempt at working 
it himself, had let his mine to an Iron Company 
at a royalty which soon produced him an income 
of £12,000 per annum ; and the Iron Company 
had not only built huge premises upon the 
spot, but had constructed a tramway in con- 
nection with the great main-line of the 
neighbouring manufacturing districts; thereby 
bringing the ore to the coal to be smelted, and 
conveying it away again in the form of bars 
and sheet iron for sale. 

Nothing galled Stephen Langtrey like the 
glare of those Brackenbury furnaces reddening 
half the sky by night, and darkening it under a 
canopy of smoke by day. It was as a sign 
hung in the heavens to remind him perpetually 
of his loss. 

In the twenty-second year of the lawsuit, the 
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beautifiil Lady Brackenbury died of lung 
disease at Castellamare, to which place the fam- 
ily was wont to retire for villeggiatura every 
summer. The eldest son, Cuthbert, then nine- 
teen years of age, was at Oxford ; the younger, 
Lancelot^ was at a public school in Lausanne. 

Lord Brackenbury had now been more than 
twenty-one years in the diplomatic service ; 
and^ partly because he had married an Italian 
lady, partly because he was peculiarly well 
fitted for the work^ had continued all this time 
to hold an Italian appointment. He was, in 
fact^ so accomplished an Italian scholar, so 
conversant with the tone of Italian society, so 
intimately acquainted with every nuance of 
Italian politics, that he became identified with 
English diplomacy in Italy, just as Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe became identified with 
English diplomacy in Turkey. The death of 
his wife, however, brought all this to an end. 
It had been a long exile, and of late years he 
had oftentimes felt how good and pleasant it 
would be to live once again in his own home 
and among his own people. Also, it was his 
duty to give his boys English tastes and English 
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habits. Cuthbert, already a young man, had 
DOW been nearly four years pursuing his educa- 
tion in England; but Lancelot had never yet 
set foot in his native country. 

While his wife lived — and she was always 
delicate — Lord Brackenbury put these con- 
siderations on one side. Left a widower, 
however; separated from his children; and 
alone with his sorrow in a strange land, Italy 
became intolerable to him. So he made up his 
mind to retire from the diplomatic service ; to 
reside on his property ; to take his seat in the 
Upper House; to interest himself in home 
politics ; and to live the quiet, useful, e very-day 
life of an English country gentleman. 

Such was the end of Lord Brackenbury 's 
diplomatic career. He solicited and obtained 
permission to resign ; and within a few months 
after his great loss, came home for good and 
all, bringing with him his younger boy from 
Lausanne. 
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CHAPTER X. 



FATHER AND SONS. 



TT has been said that Lord Brackenbury 
-*• " came home," that is to say, he came home 
to England — to Brackenbury Court — but not to 
the home of his birth ; not to the Brackenbury 
Court of his boyhood ; not to the old-fashioned 
mansion designed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
"with its double flight of steps, its pilastered and 
pedimented fa9ade^ its balustraded balconies, 
its stone urns, and sculptured wreaths, and 
formal surroundings. That house used to stand 
at the easternmost extremity of Brackenbury 
Park, within a quarter of a mile of the memora- 
ble piece of waate land, tlie wealth of which had 
but lately' been discovered when, as the Hon- 
ourable Herbert Brackenbury, he had accepted 
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his first diplomatic appoiatmeDt. It occupied 
a comtnanding position, looking towards the 
distant woods of Langtrey Manor. But when 
the Iron Company came to take possession in 
such close neighbourhood, bringing with them 
fire and smoke and the clang of never-ceasing 
hammers, the fortunate landlord decided to 
build a new house, and to give his valuable 
tenants as wide a berth as possible. So he 
fixed upon a site at the north-western boundary 
of his park, and there erected what is called 
"an elegant modern mansion/' in the Italian 
style, with a loggia, a campanile-tower, a 
projecting cornice, and every architectural 
adornment best befitting a warm climate, and 
least appropriate to a bleak north country side 
some 1,100 feet above the level of the sea. 

When this new house was completed, the old 
place near the colliery was pulled down; and 
thus it happened that the third lord came home 
to a home that was not the home of his boy- 
hood. 

Nor was the new Italian villa, even so, the 
only Brackeubury Court on the estate. Far 
from the waste of old foundations that marked 
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the site of the former residence, farther still from 
the new one, in a now unfrequented and isolated 
spot upon the verge of a steep ridge facing 
southward^ there still stood the ruins of old 
Brackenbury Court, the earliest, and, once upon 
a time, the stateliest of all the homes which the 
owners of Brackenbury had made for themselves 
and their descendants. It dated from the reign 
of Elizabeth, was enlarged and beautified by a 
certain Sir Anthony Brackenbury about the 
beginning of the reign of Charles the First ; and 
was finally besieged, sapked, and fired in 1644 
by a body of Parliamentary troops under a 
lieutenant of the Earl of Manchester. It must 
have been a beautiful old English house of the 
Hatfield and Haddon Hall tjpe when it was in 
its prime ; and it was beautiful still, as a ruin — 
so beautiful that seven generations of Bracken- 
burys had left it unmolested in the midst of a 
wilderness of ancient pleasaunces where rabbits 
burrowed, and birds built undisturbed, and all 
wild growths that climb, and trail, and cling 
from bough to bough, flourished in unchecked 
luxuriance. It stood, in the olden time, within 
the park boundary ; but had been cut off long 
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since by a roadway, and left to moulder in 
solitude. There were many who marvelled 
why the late lord, instead of building a new 
house, did not restore Old Court and carry back 
the park palings to their ancient limits; but 
neither he nor his heir would have committed 
so gross a Vandalism. Old Court, with its 
fourteen acres of wilderness, stood for one of 
the most picturesque and precious pages in 
their family history. They loved every stone 
of it — every ivy-wreath twined about its shat- 
tered windows — every bullet-scar upon its 
battered walls. 

So the first Brackenbury Court held its 
ground, a ruin in the midst of ruin ; the second 
had its day, was condemned, pulled down, and 
superseded ; while the third, commemorative of 
an unforeseen prosperity, rose like Aladdin's 
Palace in sudden and somewhat inappropriate 
splendour. 

Hither, then, Herbert Lord Brackenbury 
returned after twenty-one years of official 
banishment ; hither came Cuthbert Brackenbury 
to spend his first Oxford vacation ; and here 
the boy Lancelot received his first impressions 
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of EDglish home-life. The Italian style of the 
bouse, with its terraced gardens and formal 
flower-beds, its clipped junipers^ its fountains 
and casino, pleased the lads, and reminded 
them of the sunny land which they still spoke 
of as "home." 

The younger — perhaps because he was the 
younger and more pliant — fell in readily enough 
with English ways, and took enthusiastically to 
English sports and pastimes. Being sent to 
Eton, he went in for boating, cricketing, and 
athletic games ; hated study ; voted classics a 
bore ; made numerous friends, and by the close 
of his first term had become as thoroughly 
English as any boy in the school. 

The elder brother was of an altogether dif- 
ferent type. It would perhaps be more correct 
to say that he partook of two very different 
types, the one English, the other Italian. On 
the English side of him, he was silent, studious, 
self-contained; slow to wrath; slower still to 
friendship ; a young man of few affections, few 
words, few strong likings of any kind. On 
the Italian side, h^ inherited that peculiar 
subtlety which runs in Italian blood ; a subtlety 
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that is neither infiiQcerity nor what we under- 
stand as reserve, but rather a kind of intellectual 
discretion, in itself the most un-English of 
characteristics. His tastes, directed and de- 
veloped by a highly cultivated mother, were 
entirely Italian. A devoted student of the liter- 
ature, poetry and folk-lore of the land of his 
birth, he was almost as indifferent to classical 
learning as his younger brother. But there is 
not much sympathy with Italian literature at 
either Eton or Oxford, and Cuthbert Bracken- 
bury had to pursue his favourite studies alone ; 
so living in an attitude of mental isolation 
which fostered the reticence of his character. 
For the ordinary pleasures and amusements of 
school and University life, he cared not at all. 
He kept a horse at Oxford, but he never hunted ; 
a boat, but he never raced. He belonged to a 
club ; yet for months together he never entered 
its doors. Society, with its manifold observ- 
ances, wearied and irritated hira. Politics were 
his peculiar aversion. For music and the Fine 
Arts — especially the Arts of the Italian Renais- 
sance — he had that intuitive appreciation which 
belongs by right of heritage to all who claim a 
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strain of Italian blood; but there it stopped. 
It was an appreciation ; not a gift — not a 
passion. His one intellectual delight, in short, 
was Italian literature ; his one physical recrea- 
tion, boating. Not boating after the manner of 
Eton and Oxford ; but boating as he had boated 
in his boyhood on the bright waters of the Bay 
of Naples^ with a sail to set before the breeze, a 
book to read when drifting and dreaming with 
the current, and blue above and blue below, and 
space, and boundless liberty. 

For all this, and for the mother whom, while 
she lived, he loved better than all the world 
beside, Cuthbert Brackenbury mourned in hi& 
heart and made no sign. Coming to England 
before he was sixteen, he had never ceased to 
feel that he was an alien in a strange land. 
When, three years later, his mother died and 
his home in Naples was broken up, he was still 
as far as ever from that degree of naturalisation 
which his birth and prospects demanded. Nor 
did this first great grief tend to loosen the old 
ties or knit up the new ones. It only caused him 
to withdraw still further into his shell. It seemed 
to him, indeed, that the world was emptied of 
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beauty and grace and gentle dignity, and all 
"the charm of woralanly culture, when Lady 
Brackenbury left it. Thenceforth, for many a 
year, the pleasant things of life lost their sweet 
.flavour. 

Thenceforth, also, while duly conforming to 
the duties and ordinances of college life, he shut 
himself up more than ever in his own preju- 
dices ; and Lord Brackenbury saw with dismay 
that, although blessed with the most sober, 
the mo6t conscientious, the most irreproachable 
of elder sons, yet that elder son would never be 
as other young men of the same age and posi- 
tion. That Cuthbert Brackenbury should fulfil 
to the letter all that his pastors and masters 
required of him — that he should go steadily and 
•creditably through his examinations — that he 
should never contract a debt^ never commit a 
folly, never even draw to the full amount of his 
allowance, was not after all of half so much 
account in Lord Brackenbury's eyes as that he 
should become a man of the world, and confer 
distinction upon the family name. He would 
have wished his heir to take an interest in 
politics, to go early into Parliament, to distin- 
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guish himself in the Commons until such time 
as it might please Providence to call him to his 
hereditary seat among the Lords. He felt that, 
for his own part, he had lived too much abroad ; 
and he was sensitively anxious that his succes- 
sor should turn out a more stay-at-home 
politician than himself. Personally, be could 
do little to influence the young man's tastes* 
The mother's influence had been too early at 
work for that, and Cuthbert Brackenbury'a 
tastes were long since formed and matured. 

Next to that mother, Mr. Brackenbury loved 

« 

his brother Lancelot best of all the world ; and 
Lancelot — from the time when he used to be 
carried up and down the orange walk on his 
brother's shoulder, to the day when Cuthbert 
kissed him good-bye and left Naples for Eton^ 
thought his brother the wisest, the noblest, the 
most god-like of the sons of men. It was 
Cuthbert who helped him with his lessons ; who 
interceded for him when he got into mischief; 
who taught him to ride and to swim ; who 
supplemented his pocket-money with surrep- 
titious scudi ; who took him out boating when 
the bay was smooth and the winds were asleep. 
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It waa Cuthbert who told him wondrous tales 
of Orlando and his sword Durindana, and of 
Oan the traitor, and the dolorous rout of 
Roncesvalles ; of Paladin Astolfo and his jour- 
ney to the moon ; of the siege of Jerusalem and 
the fatal loves of Tancred and Clorinda; and of 
ihe weird sights seen by Dante and Virgil when 
they crossed the threshold of that dread portal 
where Hope was left behind. It was Cuthbert 
who taught him endless Stornelli and Canti 
Popolari — songs of the fishing and the vintage, 
and the ballad of " Cicirineir," a sort of Nea- 
politan Mother Hubbard, who sold hot ches- 
nuts on the Chiaja, and had a wonderful dog 
that wagged his tail in rhyme. 

When Cuthbert went to Eton, he still came 
^* home " for his vacations — to Naples at Christ- 
mas; to Castellamare at Midsummer; and by 
and by Lancelot, as we have seen, outgrew 
home-teaching, and was sent to school at 
Lausanne. Then, as we have also seen. Lady 
Brackenbury died; and Cuthbert went to 
Oxford ; and Lancelot was transferred from 
Lausanne to Eton; and Lord Brackenbury 
gave up diplomacy, and divided his life 
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thenceforth between Lancashire and London. 

What followed has been told already. We 
know how, four years later, the great lawsuit, 
after dragging its slow length along for more 
than a quarter of a century, came somewhat 
unexpectedly to an end, and how final judg- 
ment was given in the famous case of Langtrey 
t?. Brackenbury. 

The victor had never doubted of his victory; 
yet it came upon him at the last like a surprise. 
It was a triumph not unmixed with bitterness. 
It stirred many a long-forgotten memory, and 
raised the ghost of many a bygone hope. It 
reminded him that for these five or six-and- 
twenty years of costly strife, not one of which 
was of his own seeking, he had paid not only 
with twenty-two of self-imposed exile, but with 
the loss of the woman whom first he loved, and 
whom he still remembered with tenderness. 
That Mabel Langtrey's only child should be 
involved in her uncle's ruin, mixed yet another 
bitter drop with the cup of his success. 

Being a tender-hearted man, he was even 
sorry for his ancient opponent; and though he 
telegraphed the good news to his sons — the 
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one abroad, the other at college — yet, when the 
ringers met to celebrate his victory, he sent 
down in all haste to stop the bells, that he 
might not triumph in Stephen Langtrey's 
ears. 

When the unfortunate Squire sickened and 
died, leaving bis eieter and niece comparatively 
beggared, Lord Brackenbury became more than 
ever tormented by remorseful pity. Despite his 
better reason, he felt as though he were in 
some sense the agent of their ruin. And then 
he fell to thinking whether it might not, for 
their sakes, be possible to repair the injustices 
of justice. 

So, little by little, there grew up in his mind 
a scheme by means of which the hard lines of 
destiny might be softened in favour of this 
helpless pair. 
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CHAPTER XL 



A CABINET COUNCIL. 
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TF you please, sir, my lord would be glad to 

-^ epeak to you for a few minutes before you 
go out." 

Mr. Brackenbury laid down the hat which he 
was just about to put on, and obeyed the 
paternal summons. 

This was in the hall — a large square hall 
in the Italian style, with a fine central staircase 
leading to a gallery from which the upper 
rooms opened. The walls above and below 
were hung with paintings, chiefly family 
portraits. Four good modern copies in marble 
of four famous statues — the Apollo Belvidere, 
the Antinous of the Capitol, the Diana of the 
Louvre, and the Piadumenos of the British 
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Museum — occupied the four corners of the 
ground-floor. The library and dining-room 
doors opened to the left, the morning-room and 
drawing-room doors to the right ; while the 
ball-room faced the main entrance, and was 
approached by two doors, one at each side of 
the staircase. 

Mr. Brackenbury turned to the left, opened 
the library door, and went in. 

It was a pleasant, well-proportioned room, 
lined with bookcases, and lit at the farther end 
by a large bay window. The books were for 
the most part richly bound ; and on the tops of 
the bookcases were busts^ and bronzes, and 
majolica jars bright with blue and yellow 
arabesques and medidBval coats of arms. 

"Cuthbert," said Lord Brackenbury, standing 
up spare and straight, with his feet on the 
tiger-skin rug, and his back to the fire; 
" Cuthbert, I want a little talk with you — a little 
serious talk, if you can spare me a few minutes. 
Sit down." 

The young man looked surprised, took a 
chair, and said : — 

" Certainly, sir. I am all attention." 
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*'It 18 now more than a year since you left 
Oxford." 

^* Fifteen months, on Monday next." 

"Just so — fifteen months. And you have, 
I hope, spent the time pleasantly ?" 

" Very pleasantly, sir." 

Lord Brackenbury paused. He never found 
it particularly easy to sustain a conversation 
-with his elder son ; and to-day it seemed more 
than usually difficult. 

*• I know how fond you are of yachting," he 
said ; and paused again. 

" I ought to be fond of it, sir. You have 
given me a charming yacht." 

*' And of Italy." 

*' It is my native country." 

A flush of quick displeasure rose to Lord 
Brackenbury 's face. 

" An Englishman's native country is England," 
he said, hastily ; " no matter on what soil he may 
chance to have been born." 

There was another silence, during which each 
waited for the other to speak again. Then 
Lord Brackenbury changed his tactics. He 
abandoned his position on the hearth-rug, 
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dropped into an easy chair, and assumed a 
more confidential tone. 

'* To return to the point from which we 
started," he said. '^ Life has its duties as well 
as its pleasures, and there are things more 
important in this world, my dear fellow, than 
yachting." 

« Undoubtedly, sir." 

" You are twenty-three years of age." 

"Not quite. I shall be twenty-three in 
January, and we are still in December." 

Lord Brackenbury laughed. It was a pleas- 
ant laugh, though perhaps a little forced. 

" You are a precisian," he said. " I had not 
learned to measure my words and speak by the 
book, when I was of your age. We will say, 
however, that you are twenty-two years, eleven 
months, and twelve days old; and at twenty-two 
years, eleven months, and twelve days, it is 
time, according to my old-fashioned notions, that 
a man should begin to make something like 
serious use of his life." 

** What is the particular use you wish me to 
make of mine, sir ?" 

'' Well — there are two particular uses I should 
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be glad to see you make of it, Cuthbert." 

" And those are ? ^" 

"To marry young, and to go into Parlia- 
ment," 

Mr. Brackenbnry looked grave, and the lines 
about his mouth grew set and hard. 

*' I have faith in early marriages," pursued 
Lord Brackenbury, watching his son's face 
somewhat anxiously; '* especially when one 
has a position to fill, and a large future stake 
in the country, A young man can hardly be 
said to have struck root in his native soil till 
he marries. Now I want you to strike root, my 
dear fellow; and to strike root quickly — not 
to go on floating about the world like a 
thistledown." 

Still Mr. Brackenbury was silent. 

" Well," said his father, '' have you nothing 
to reply ?" 

" Not much, sir ; except that matrimony in 
the abstract has no attraction for me. I am not 
a marrying man." 

"You think that, because it is a subject to 
which you have probably given no consideration. 
But you would see it in a different lights if you 
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felt that by marrying any one particular person 
you were doing what was just and right — what 
your father would wish, and the world and 
your own conscience would approve." 

*' Uo I understand, sir, that you are advoca- 
ting a marriage, not of inclination, but of 
duty r 

Lord Brackenbury was momentarily embar- 
rassed by the directness of the question. 

" To a well-trained mind, Cuthbert, duty and 
inclination are one," he replied, somewhat 
evasively. 

Mr. Brackenbury smiled. 

** Pray come to the point, sir," he said, with 
the slightest possible inflection of irony in the 
tone. ** Who is the lady ? And why is it my 
duty to marry her ?" 

Lord Brackenbury felt that when these 
questions were asked, the worst was practically 
over. To answer them was easy. His cause 
was generous, and he was himself so much in 
earnest that to plead it with efiect was not 
diflScult. Besides, he was too practised a 
diplomate not to be aware that, where matri- 
mony was in question, a young man of 
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tmimpaBsioned temperament would be less 
difficult than one more ardent and romantic. 
So he said what he had to say, and said it well, 
warming with his subject as he went on- 
showing how the old Squire had unwittingly 
sold his son's best birthright for a mess of 
pottage — how hard it was for the Langtreys to 
lose so great a fortune by so mere an accident 
— how doubly hard it was for the two helpless 
women now left in poverty and alone— finally, 
how good, and equitable, and chivalrous an 
act of restitution it was in his son's power to 
perform by marrying the penniless heiress of 
the Grange. 

Mr. Brackenbury heard his father to the end, 
and then said : — 

"Do you mean the little girl whom I see 
in church with old Miss Langtrey on Sun- 
days r 

"Miss Langtrey is not old, ray dear fellow/' 
said Lord Brackenbury. " She is perhaps four 
or five years my senior ; and I am not much 
over fifty." 

" Well, sir, I may be unjust to the aunt, but 
one can hardly be mistaken as to the niece. 
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My bride elect is about twelve years of 
age." 

"Upon my honour, no. She is fifteen, or 
nearly so. Her mother married at twenty- 
eight, and would be forty-four now if she were 
alive. This child was, I think, born in the 
second year of her marriage. She looks very 
young; but she is no more twelve than 
I am." 

'^ Even supposing the young lady to be 
fifteen, don't you think, sir, that you are fore- 
casting her future somewhat prematurely?" 

** My dear Cuthbert," said Lord Brackenbury, 
impatiently. '*! am not asking you to go at 
once to the Grange and propose to Miss 
Savage I I only seek to — to induce you to be 
willing to marry her by and by — say three or 
four years hence — if the affair can be arranged 
meanwhile between the two families." 

" Three or four years hence I Nay, sir, who 
shall guess the possible inclinations of a little 
girl of fifteen some three or four years hence?" 

•* My idea is to have that little girl, as you 
call her, brought up to look upon you as her 
future husband. Girls, you must remember, if 
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well-trained, have really no inclinations of 
their own. A jadicioas parent or teacher 
forms their inclinations in finishing their 
education, just as a skilful cook adds this or 
that flavour before sending a dish to table." 

*• But suppose the cook — meaning, I presume, 
Miss Langtrey — declines to add the desired 
flavouring? I have always understood that 
Miss Langtrey was her brother's echo ; and that 
if the late Squire was a good hater, his sister 
was a still better one." 

Lord Brackeubury laughed softly. 

'• Leave Miss Langtrey to me, Cuthbert," he 
replied. *' I will undertake to manage her." 

*' Having managed King Bomba so long, sir, 
I should think you could manage anybody," 
said Mr. Brackenbury. 

Lord Brackenbury winced. The King of the 
Two Sicilies was in his eyes a legitimate 
sovereign of the first water ; and the popular 
nickname grated disagreeably upon his ear. 
But he was too politic to notice it. 

" Then, my dear Cuthbert," he said, " we are 
agreed ?" 

Mr. Brackenbury hesitated. 
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"If I marry at all," he said, speaking very 
slowly, and looking all the while into the fire ; 
— •*if I marry at all, I would as soon marry 
Miss Savage as any other young lady — pro- 
vided she be good-tempered, well brought up, 
and so forth ; but, as a fact, I would prefer to 
remain single/' 

** In your position^ Cuthbert " . • . 

**I beg your pardon, sir — pray hear me to the 
end. I would 'prefer ^ I say, to remain single; 
but in deference to your wish, and in con- 
sideration of the circumstances, I consent — 
provided that Miss Langtrey is friendly and 
the young lady, when of due age, not averse. 
So much for your matrimonial project. With 
regard, however, to your political project, I 
regret to say that I cannot entertain it." 

Lord Brackenbury's brow darkened.. 

" You mean that you decline to go into Par- 
liament T 

« I do, sir." 

" Absurd I Why, with a close borough here 
ready to your hand, and all my influence at 
your back, you would be a Cabinet Minister by 
the time you were five-and- thirty 1" 
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" I am very sorry, sir," said Mr. Brackenbury ;. 
^' but if there is one career more distasteful to 
me than another, it is that of a politiciaD. Be- 
sides " 

** Besides what!" 

•'There is yet another objection — an insuper- 
able one, I think, in your eyes." 

" The objections are on your side, Cuthbert* 
There can be no possible objection on mine* 
That you should represent Singleton is almost 
the dearest wish of my heart." 

" That I should represent it, you mean, accord- 
ing to the family tradition," said Mr. Bracken- 
bury ; " but I could not represent it according^ 
to the family tradition." 

" In the devil's name, Cuthbert, what do you 
mean!" exclaimed Lord Brackenbury, forget- 
ting, in the warmth of the moment, all his 
diplomatic suavity. 

" I mean, sir, that if I have any political 
leanings or views whatever, I am a Liberal." 

" A WHAT V " 

''A Liberal, sir." 

A Liberal 1 Gracious heavens I Lord Brack- 
enbury^s hair all but stood on end. If his son 
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bad proclaimed himself a Carbonarist, a Fourier- 
•ist, a regicide, be could bardly bave been more 
utterly agbast. Up to tbis bour, tbe Bracken- 
burys bad prided tbemselvee from generation to 
generation upon being tbe very flower of Con- 
servatism. Never had their fair political fame 
suffered tbe faintest stain of Liberalism. What 
bad Lord Brackenbury done that this horror 
should befal in his time ? He stared at his son 
in silence. He almost wondered that the 
library floor did not yawn beneath that young 
man's feet, and swallow him. 

" I am sorry to offend your prejudices, sir," 
said Cuthbert Brackenbury. 

Lord Brackenbury made as if he was about 
to speak — checked himself — got up — walked 
the length of the room and back again — resum- 
ed his seat — and not only looked but felt as if 
the end of all things was at hand. 

"We will not talk of prejudices, if you 
please," he said at last, with a sort of gasp. 
'* I have convictions — sacred convictions ; but 
no prejudices." 

** I beg your pardon, sir." 

" Not for the word, if you please, Cuthbert — 
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not for the word ; for the fact. It is impossible* 
for me to express how deeply I am pained — and 
disappointed." 

Mr. Brackenburj was silent. 

•'Of course, under these — these unforeseen 
circumstances, I am thankful that you do not 
care to go into Parliament. I — upon my soul T 
I think I should expire with vexation and shame» 
if a son of mine . . . But, there — I will 
not trust myself to speak about it. Let it pass 
— let it drop — let us never mention it again." 

" The subject shall not be reopened by me, 
sir," said Mr. Brackenbury. 

*'And — and Lancelot, perhaps . . . God 
grant that the boy's mind be not tainted I You 
must promise me, upon your honour, not to 
inoculate him with these pernicious views." 

" Be assured, sir, that I never have spoken, 
and never will speak, to Lancelot on matters of 
politics or party.'* 

"Thank you. I must look to him now to 
represent the borough. He will have his 
mother's fortune. It is not much ; but I will 
do what I can to add to it from my income. 
He must be brought up to take the borough." 
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" I shall be only too glad, sir, to join with 
you in making any provision for Lancelot," said 
Mr. Brackenbury, warmly. 

" Thank vou. Just so. We will talk of it 
«ome other time." 

Mr. Brackenbury rose. 

" I am sorry," he said, *^ truly sorry, sir, to 
have disappointed you. But I cannot help my 
<3onvictions." 

Lord Brackenbury shook his head. He could 
not trust himself to say another word upon the 
49ubject. 

" As regards Lancelot," said Mr. Brackenbury, 
with his hand on the door, ^* I am delighted 
that he should be brought up to take the 
borough. And I should be still more delighted, 
if he were brought up to take the young lady 
also." 

Saying which, he went out and closed the 
•door. 

Lord Brackenbury sank back in his chair, and 
•covered his face with his hands. 

"A Liberal 1" he murmured, despairingly* 
'* Heavens and earth I — a Liberal I'' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE WOOING O'T. 

TITE all know how Richard of Gloster 
" ' prevailed with the Lady Anne, and how 
Petruchio wooed Katherine the shrew ; but how 
Lord Brackenbury made peace with Miss 
Langtrey of the Grange, wooing her as his son's 
ambassador for the hand of Winifred Savage, 
is a matter whereof the family papers contain 
no record. It is at all events certain that he 
broke the ice with as much skill as he might 
have used in manipulating a difficult and 
delicate international treaty ; and it is no less 
certain that his task was quite as difficult 
and delicate as the negotiation of many such 
treaties. 

For, as Mr. Brackenbury had said, Miss 
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Langtrey was a good hater. In fact^ Hhe not 
only prided herself upon being a good hater, 
but she especially prided herself upon the 
excellence of her hatred towards the Bracken- 
burys and all that was theirs. She shared her 
soul, so to say, between her love for her brother 
and her enmity towards his opponents; and 
when he died, she charged his death to their 
account, and carried it over to swell the 
balance against them. A narrow-minded, 
bitter-spoken woman I — one of those who take 
their religion sadly^ and are no less hard to 
themselves than to those about them. 

Yet Lord Brackenbury prevailed with this 
formidable spinster. How he achieved his 
victory was a secret known only to himself. 
He used afterwards to liken his enterprise to 
certain British missions to Dahomey and other 
strange Courts, and was wont to declare that Miss 
Langtrey received him seated on an ivory throne 
in the midst of a circle of skulls. Still he pre- 
vailed. He worked probably to some extent upon 
her ambition ; for Miss Langtrey was not blind to 
the worldly advantages of the proffered alliance. 
Perhaps he worked also upon her love for her 
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brother, and showed how the fancied wrongs 
of the late Squire would in fact be righted 
if not onlj the coal mine^ but the whole 
Brackenbury property, came by and by to be 
inherited by a son born of this marriage. It 
may even be that he pleaded not only for the 
future but for the past — that far-off, tenderly 
remembered past, when as yet there was 
neither strife nor thought of strife between their 
two houses, and when, with the eyes of a lover, 
be beheld in Mabel Langtrey the sweetest and 
fairest of the daughters of men. And if Lord 
Brackenbury did venture upon this delicate 
ground, he ventured, one may be sure, with 
the conviction that he should not fail to evoke 
some faint response in even Miss Langtrey's 
breast. He well knew that in every woman's 
heart, however shrivelled and soured and 
solitary, there lurks a spark of romance, if one 
but knows where to strike for it- And here 
again his diplomatic craft would stand him in 
good stead. He would know where to sound 
and how to strike ; no man better. 

But this is conjecture; whereas, that Lord 
Brackenbury made his peace with Miss Langtrey, 
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and that between them they agreed to arrange 
the marriage in question, is incontrovertible fact. 
Thenceforth, a systematic interchange of civili- 
ties was established between the high contract- 
ing parties; and the neighbourhood beheld 
with amazement how Lord Brackenbury walked 
down the church path on Sundays with Miss 
Langtrey and her niece, and how Cuthbert 
Brackenbury began ere long to ride over once 
a week — generally on Wednesday afternoons — 
to pay his respects to the ladies at the 
Orange. 

Not that Mr. Brackenbury actually began. his 
wooing at this early stage of the proceedings. 
The young lady proved, indeed, to be younger 
than Lord Brackenbury had supposed, and was 
not fourteen when the reconciliation took place. 
Nor was the suitor in haste to begin writing 
sonnets to his mistress' eyebrow. Enough 
that he came and went on the footing of 
an habitu6 at the Orange, and that the girl not 
only became accustomed to his weekly visit, 
but learned to look forward to it as to the on© 
event of her monotonous life. 

By and by, as she grew older, there dawned 
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opoQ her a yagne conviction that she was 
destined,' at some long distant time, to become 
this young man's wife ; but the prospect was so 
remote, and her notions of matrimony were so 
undefined, that it affected her no more than we 
are ourselves affected by the knowledge that 
our planet must, ages hence, cool down to the 
the death-point of universal ice. He seemed 
to her dreadfully old — as old, almost, as his own 
father; but then she would herself be dreadfully 
old in course of time^ so that it would not 
really matter. He brought her books, and ferns, 
and photographs of places abroad and of works 
of art in foreign galleries ; was always courte- 
ous, always kind; treated her, perhaps, too 
much like a child, and behaved himself too much 
like a philosopher; but made her life at all 
events in many ways pleasanter than it had 
over been before. So it was not wonderful 
that she ended by thinking him the wisest of 
mankind. Thinking him the wisest of mankind,^ 
43he naturally regarded him with awe, and was 
on her best behaviour, before him ; which 
behaviour savoured considerably of the school- 
room. 

M 2 
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If, however, the Winifred Savage of Mr. 
Brackenbury'fi experience was "sober, silent, and 
demure " almost to a fault, there was another 
Winifred of whom he knew nothing — a Winifred 
not of the school-room, but of the poultry-yard 
and the stable, the woods and the fields. A 
Winifred from whose eyes and lips the laughter 
and lightheartedness of youth were not wholly 
extinguished, despite the straitness of her 
bringing-up; a Winifred whom the old cob 
followed like a dog, and into whose pockets the 
cows thrust their wet noses in search of the rock- 
salt they were sure to find ; a Winifred about 
whose feet the turkeys gathered and gobbled, 
and upon whose head and shoulders the pigeons 
fearlessly settled ; a Winifred whom the lame 
pointer and the purblind retriever loved as 
only dogs, and perhaps some few women, 
know how to love ; a Winifred whom the old 
woman-servant adored, and the dairy-maid 
worshipped and the cow-boy would have died 
for ; who was never so happy as when rambling 
over the fields, feeding the chickens, poking 
about the sheds and outhouses in search of 
hens' eggs, running in and out of poor folk's 
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cottages, chatting with the old women and 
playing with the children ; a Winifred who 
conld laugh as merrily as if she had never been 
taught that the mirth of a well-bred young 
woman must never exceed a smile, and who 
could cry in secret over a foolish old romance 
as bitterly as if Miss Langtrey had never 
preached that novels and plays, circulating 
libraries and theatres, were among the choicest 
inventions of the devil. 

Of this unmannerly Winifred Miss Langtrey 
knew very little, and the Honourable Cuthbert 
Brackenbury nothing whatever. A young lady 
who is given to scampering about a farmyard 
without hat or gloves, indifferent to appearances 
and reckless of freckles, must inevitably be 
found out now and then ; and Miss Langtrey, 
who farmed her own few acres and looked 
keenly after all the sources of her narrow in- 
come, could not fail sometimes to surprise her 
niece in flagranti delicto. But as Mr. Bracken - 
bury's visits were paid with strict punctuality 
on a certain day at a certain hour. Miss Savage 
was in no danger of being caught by him in 
the act of swinging on the stackyard gate, or 
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feeding the old cob with carrots in the stable. 
He knew her only as a well-trained young 
lady who played old-fashioned music on an old- 
fashioned piano, said very little, was an excel- 
lent listener, and took an intelligent interest in 
the study of Dante. 

Meanwhile, although Lord Brackenbury and 
his son knew quite well that there was poverty 
at the Grange, they little guessed with what 
difficulty Miss Langtrey, farming something 
less than seventy acres of land, contrived to 
keep the old roof over her niece's head and her 
own. Those acres consisted for the most part 
of low-lying meadows bordering both sides of a 
little river known thereabout as the Gipping. 
These meadows fed Miss Langtrey's cows ; and 
upon the produce of her dairy and her poultry- 
yard, and the rent of her few poor cottages, 
Miss Langtrey lived, She kept a dairymaid, 
a cowherd, and one aged female servant, who 
had lived in the family since the late Squire waw 
a baby. The old cob did what light work was 
needed, and took the ladies to church in 
an antique hooded chaise on Sundays when it 
rained; and at Midsummer, Miss Langtrey's 
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hay was carted for her by a neighbouring' 
farmer. How penuriously they lived ; how old 
garments were mended and turned, and old 
wardrobes ransacked; how, when one bad 
year followed another, and the hay failed, and 
some of the cows died. Miss Langtrey parted 
with first one family treasure and then another ; 
how the massive old silver, and the rare old wines, 
and the choice antique books were successively 
packed up and sent to London and sold at no 
matter what loss, were facts known only to 
Winifred and herself. 

Mr. Brackenbury never dreamed, when he 
used to ride over on those Wednesday after- 
noons, that the drawing-room shutters were 
opened for that day only ; or that the furni- 
ture, and the china, and the picture frames, 
and all the faded splendours of the room, were 
dusted in his honour by Miss Savage's own 
hands. Neither did he guess that the biscuits 
were of her making, and the coflFee of her 
grinding; or that these things were luxuries 
denied to themselves all the other six days of 
the week. Still less, that except at Christmas, 
when Miss Langtrey gave a certain quantity of 
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beef to her poor cottagers, the butcher never 
came to her door. But it mattered nothing to 
her and her niece how poorly they fared, or 
how often they turned and altered their thread- 
bare dresses, so long as they but lived in the 
old home, and sat in the old high-backed pew 
on Sundays, and kept the world at arm's length 
and the secret of their poverty to themselves. 

Meanwhile Miss Savage, who had not done 
growing when Lord Brackenbury first made 
peace with her aunt, travelled by imperceptible 
stages from girlhood td early womanhood, and 
by the time she was seventeen, had developed 
into a tall, slender damsel ; tolerably well-edu- 
cated, considering that Miss Langtrey had been 
her only teacher, and so fair to look upon that 
Lord Brackenbury, who was professedly diffi- 
cult, lost no opportunity of trying to awaken 
his son to a due sense of his good fortune. 

" With such a wife as Winifred Savage, my 
dear fellow," he was wont to say, "a man 
should aim at social distinction. She carries 
her head like a queen. She moves, speaks, 
gets up, sits down, with an intuitive grace and 
dignity that no amount of drilling could pos- 
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sibly put into her. Then as for her eyes — 
Heavens and earth I Cuthbert, if I were of 
your age, and in your place, I should think 
myself the happiest man in England I And 
more than that, it would be my ambition to 
see my wife admired. I should want to see 
her shine at every Court in Europe. By Jove I 
I should aspire to be Viceroy of India I" 

To all of which Mr. Brackenbury generally 
replied that he was unfortunately quite destitute 
of ambition, and that he feared Miss Savage 
must hereafter be content to shine with such 
moderate splendour as would befit the wife of a 
common-place country gentleman. Apart, how- 
ever, from any hope that he might yet cherish 
of inducing his son to enter public life, Lord 
Brackenbury's main object was to promote the 
marriage of these two young people at as early 
a date as possible. He would fain have had 
them tie the indissoluble knot as soon as Miss 
Savage should attain her eighteenth birthday ; 
but on this question he found himself in a 
minority of one. Elderly spinsters invariably 
disapprove of early marriages; and Miss Lang- 
trey was no exception to that rule. She had, 
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moreover, taken it into her head that under the 
peculiar circumstances of the present engage- 
ment, her niece could not, either becomingly or 
"with dignity, wed Mr. Brackenbury before she 
came of age. Miss Savage herself declared that 
she would not marry till she was quite, quite 
old — thirty at the very least ; and that if either 
Lord Brackenbuiy or his son said a syllable to 
her on the subject, she would go into a Pro- 
testant sisterhood, and never marry at all. As 
for the bridegroom elect, he protested that the 
ladies were perfectly right, that his father was 
perfectly wrong, and that for his own part he 
was willing to wait Miss Savage's pleasure. In 
the end, however, a compromise was effected, 
and it came to be understood — tacitly on the 
part of the two most interested, and explicitly 
on the part of Lord Brackenbury and Miss 
Langtrey — that the wedding should take place 
when the young lady had completed her nine- 
teenth year. 

And now things went on pretty much as 
before — Mr. Brackenbury, as usual, cruising 
about the world in his yacht, writing once a 
week to his lady-love when away, and calling 
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at the Grange on the orthodox Wednesday 
afternoons when at home ; Miss Savage busying 
herself more than ever in the homely farmhouse 
duties, loving the simple life, and unconscious 
of its privations ; Lord Brackenbury, when Par- 
liament was not sitting, calling frequently at 
the Grange, playing backgammon with Mis& 
Langtrey, courting the young lady for his son, 
teaching her to ride, giving her a horse and 
keeping it for her in his own stables, paying 
unremitting attention to both aunt and niece^ 
and, as often as he dared do so, sending pre- 
sents of flowers, fruit, and game for their ac- 
ceptance. 

Thus time passed, and the last probationary 
year was fast drawing to a close, when, almost 
without warning of illness. Lord Brackenbury 
died suddenly at Tunbridge Wells in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age ; and Mr. Brackenbury — the 
Lord Brackenbury of the opening chapters of 
this history — succeeded to the title and estates* 

There were lamentations for the late lord both 
in London and Lancashire. He was a man 
popular at his club, respected by the leaders of 
his party, beloved by his tenantry ; a man easy 
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of access, gentle, kindly, generous, charming 
in society, and most gracious in his intercourse 
with women. 

To say that he left an irreparable gap in 
either the political or social world would be 
absurd. Few people are big enough in these 
days to leave a gap of any kind, and the gaps 
left by the biggest get filled in again with 
extraordinary rapidity ; but Lord Brackenbury 
was missed, for half a season, in many drawing- 
rooms, and in the corner seat of his favourite 
window at the Imperator Club. 

Mr. Brackenbury waf away — cruising some- 
where in the Baltic — when his father died ; and 
did not even know of his loss till the funeral 
was over. There had been little sympathy, 
and no camaraderie whatever, between himself 
and Lord Brackenbury ; but he therefore felt 
the shock none the less severely. Perhaps, now 
that it was too late, he regretted the disappoint- 
ment he had himself inflicted upon that kindly 
heart, and wished that he had made some 
effort to conform, at least in part, to his 
father's wishes. His grief, though he kept it 
to himself, was at all events sincere, and he 
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expressed it characteristically enough by a 
resolute effort to take up the duties of his new- 
position. So he hastened home ; and although 
nothing in the world was more distasteful to 
him, set to work upon that labour of re-^ 
adjustment which goes with the transfer of a 
large property. 

Absorbed in leases, repairs, ground-rents, 
boundaries^ rights of way, and the like, he 
lived for some months in an atmosphere of red 
tape and parchment; during which time — it 
being a time of mourning as well as of business 
— there was no further mention of the marriage 
which, shortly before the late lord's death, had 
begun to be talked of as not far distant. 

When, however, these matters were settled 
and the new order of things had ceased to seem 
new. Lord Brackenbury felt that longer silence 
on his own part would be unbecoming. Not 
that he was even now in haste to marry ; but 
that it was incumbent upon him, as an engaged 
man, to remind Miss Savage that her nineteenth 
birthday was a thing of the past. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LIBERTY IS SWEET. 

•'' T)RAY do not remind me of anything so 

•*• disagreeable," said Miss Savage, with a 
hurried affectation of gaiety. '' I feel already 
as if I was a hundred I'^ 

" My dear Winifred," said Lord Brackenbury, 
^' you know quite well what I mean." 

" You mean what the ancients meant, when 
they sat down to supper with a skeleton and 
orowned it with roses — only you leave out the 
roses. It is dreadfully uncivil." 

Having arrived half-an-hour earlier than 
usual, and being shown into an empty drawing- 
room, Lord Brackenbury had sought Miss 
Savage out of doors. He found her in the 
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orchard, sitting on the grass under a big 
mulberry-tree, with her dogs at her feet, and 
in her lap a volume of *' Guy Mannering." It 
was a hot July afternoon, and under the 
mulberry-tree there was a space of delicious 
shade. The young lady, however, had risen at 
his approach, and they were now strolling 
slowly round the orchard. 

"I mean nothing of the kind," said Lord 
Brackenbury, with his grave smile. '• Besides, 
you must not say 'the ancients,' Winifred. 
It is an expression altogether out of date." 

*'Aunt Hester always says *the ancients,'" 
replied Miss Savage. "It is very ugly. I 
am glad it is out of date. I like to think of 
the Greeks and Romans as anything but 
ancient — especially the Greeks. To me, they 
are always young and beautiful, living under 
skies perpetually cloudless, and walking about 
in white robes that never by any possibility 
get soiled or shabby. They should be called 
the Immortals.'^ 

" Neither do I wish you to look upon me in the 
light of a Memento Mori," continued Lord 
Brackenbury, taking no heed of this digression. 
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**My object in remiDding you of your 
age .... 

" Don't remind me of it 1 — ^a woman is always 
eighteen till she is thirty/' interrupted Miss 
Savage, quickening her steps in the direction 
of the house. 

*'Hadwenot better stay here?" said Lord 
Brackenbury. **It is cooler than indoors. 
Besides, I want to talk to you very particularly 
— about the future." 

Miss Savage, after a moment's hesitation, 
resigned herself to inevitable fate. 

'* As you please," she said, wearily ; '' but I 
don't see the use of it. The present is what 
really concerns us. The future will take care 
of itself." 

" I prefer to take care of my own future," 
replied Lord Brackenbury; "and, I hope, of 
yours. Shall we sit down here t" 

They had passed out of the orchard into the 
garden — a weedy, neglected, old-fashioned 
place, intersected by formal walks crossing 
each other at right angles between beds of 
lavender and rows of hollyhocks and sunflowers. 
At the upper end, flanked to right and left by a 
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high wall covered with peach and nectariDe 
trees, stood a quaint red-brick summer-house ; 
and in front of this summer-house, which was 
furnished with two uncomfortable rustic chairs 
and a table, a sun-dial on a lichen-stained stone 
pedestal told off the drowsy hours as they 
passed. It was here that Lord Brackenbury 
proposed they should sit down. 

Miss Savage silently complied; and Lord 
Brackenbury noticed that she was unusually 
pale. 

"I fear you are tired," he said. 

'*0h no — thanks. I am not tired. But I 
suppose everyone feels this sultry weather^ 
more or less." 

Lord Brackenbury got up; examined a 
thermometer that hung against the wall ; found 
that it registered 80^ in the shade ; remarked 
that English heat was more oppressive than 
Italian heat ; sat down again ; and looked as if 
be did not quite know what to say next. 

"If my father had lived a few months 
longer," he said, presently, *'he would, I 
suppose, by this time have had the happiness of 
calling ydu his daughter." 

VOL. I. N 
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She made no answer. 

^'It would have been a great happiDess to 
him ; and he had been looking forward to it for 
many years. He loved you very much." 

The tears rushed to Miss Savage's eyes. 

'' 1 loved him very much," she said, turning 
her face away. ** He was the kindest friend I 
ever had." 

Then there was a pause^ during which Lord 
Brackenbury felt exceedingly uncomfortable. 

" 1 am quite sure, Winifred," he said, presently, 
** that you know what I am about to say as well 
as if I had already said it." 

" Whether I do or not, never mind — leave it 
unsaid — pray leave it unsaid." 

Lord Brackenbury looked grave. Miss Sav- 
age was not wont to be vehement; but in 
the way these words were spoken there 
was a vehemence that surprised and displeased 
him. 

"That is impossible," he said. "I cannot 
put aside a matter of great importance as if 
it were of no importance at all." 

Then, bethinking himself that this was an 
occasion upon which a certain reluctance was 
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possibly de rigueure on the part of the lady, 
and that his own tone was not, perhaps, 
sufficiently lover-like, he added more gently : — 

'* It is time, dear, that we should form some 
definite plans for the future. I think of giving 
up my yacht, and settling down for good and 
and all as an old-fashioned country gentleman. 
Meanwhile, Brackenbury Court waits for its 
mistress ; and I — and I for my wife." 

Setting aside the fact that he had prepared 
this little speech as he rode along, Lord 
Brackenbury delivered it with very proper 
emphasis, and even with tenderness. 

" Surely — surely, it is too soon to think of 
these things," said Miss Savage ; no longer with 
vehemence, but with manifest distress. 

*' Too soon ? It is nearly seven months." 

"Nearly? Say, onZj/.'' 

Lord Brackenbury hesitated. Was it really 
too soon, and should he have waited till the full 
year of mourning had expired ? Was he 
premature, or was Miss Savage over-sensitive V 
He weighed it for a moment in his mind, and 
then gave judgment in his own favour. 

*' Dear Winifred," he said, very gently, *' I 
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am not urging you to take any immediate step. 
Nothing is farther from my thoughts. And I 
am sure I need hardly say that for the whole 
world I would not desire to show disrespect 
to my father's memory. But this one matter 
was the dearest wish of his heart ; and to look 
forward to the fulfilment of that wish — well 
knowing that it is what he would himself desire 
us to do — can be in no wise disrespectful. Of 
this I am convinced." 

" The world would say it was disrespectful/^ 
said Miss Savage. 

*'I do not agree with you. I am quite sure 
the world would say nothing of the kind. And 
if it did, why should we care, so long as we 
know that what we do is right ?" 

"But why think of it at all just yet. There 
is no need for haste. We are very happy as 
we are I" 

Now here, in truth, Miss Savage was right. 
There was really no need for haste ; and Lord 
Brackenbury knew quite well that he had 
sought this conversation chiefly through a sense 
of what was due to the young lady herself. 
He was sincerely attached to Miss Savage in 
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his own way ; but his own way was a cool way, 
and his feeling for her, if analysed, would have 
yielded a result more approximate to friendship 
than to love. He knew in his heart that he 
was by no means impatient to be married — 
that, in fact, he would very gladly let matters 
drift for at all events some months longer. 
But then he felt himself called upon to assume 
the virtue of lover-like impatience, though he 
had it not. Again, in Miss Savage's reluctance 
— which was quite distinct from mere coyness — 
there was a something that irritated his self- 
love, and spurred him to persistence. 

" However happy they may be in the present," 
he replied, gravely, "those who marry must 
always hope to be happier afterwards. Now I 
venture to think, Winifred, that your life at 
Brackenbury Court will be happier than your 
life at the Grange. I shall certainly try to 
make it so." 

" I know that," said Miss Savage, quickly. 
** I have never doubted it." 

** Then as for haste — well, I admit that there 
is no urgent haste. I am neither on my 
deathbed, nor on the eve of a long voyage, nor 
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under Bentence of execution. But I am of opin- 
ion that matrimony is one of the things about 
which one may deliberate too long. * When 'tis 
done, then 'twere well 'twere done quickly.' " 

** Isn't that rather an ominous quotation V^ 
said she, with a nervous little laugh. 

Lord Brackenbury smiled. He had made use 
of the hackneyed quotation without any thought 
of the context. 

'* Well," he said, " I admit that it is not a 
happy one." 

Then, after a moment's pause, he did what he 
had never done before. He took Miss Savage's 
hand with gentle courtesy, and kissed it. 

*'Tell me how long I must wait for this 
hand, dear," he said. *'I do not wish to be 
importunate. I will wait as long as you like — 
in reason." 

She looked at him, seeming scarcely to be 
aware of the kiss. 

" If— if I might tell you what I wish I" she 
faltered, with an appealing look in her eyes. 

*' It is what I am asking you to do." 

Still she hesitated. Her awe of him wa» 
very real, and she feared to offend him. 
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*' You must not be vexed with me," she said ; 
'*y^ou must promise not to be vexed with 
mel" 

'^I will not be unjust," said Lord Bracken- 
bury. '* I think I can promise that." 

" Then I wish — I wish that we might go on 
like this, making no change, as long as — a& 
Aunt Hester lives.'' 

Lord Brackenbury was silent from sheer 
astonishment. 

'•I am so necessary to her, and — and we are 
so poor— you have no idea how poor I In 
truth, I do not know how she could live without 
me. 1 don't mean as regards her love for me — 
it is not that ; although she loves me better 
than she loves anything in the world, since 
Uncle Stephen's death — but — I do so many 
things for her that no one else could do — ah I it 
is so difficult to explain !" 

" It is, indeed, difficult to explain how Miss 
Langtrey should be injured by a marriage 
which would give us both the right to be of use 
to her," said Lord Brackenbury. 

"Of use? — Of use to Aunt Hester? How 
little you know hert She is so proud — as 
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proud as she is poor ! She would not accept 

help, even from me." 

" My dear Winifred, that is absurd." 

" It may be absurd, but it is true. Besides, 

it would be your money, and — and though the 

old feud is healed over, she has never really 

forgotten "... 

"Never really forgotten I What do you 

4 

mean ? Is it possible that Miss Langtrey, whom 
I have always believed to be sincerely my friend, 
«till cherishes the old grudge? I cannot be- 
lieve it." 

*' Oh, not that — not a grudge I Only it was 
a grievance of so many, many years — and 
Uncle Stephen was so bitter — and what Uncle 
Stephen believed was Aunt Hesters religion. 
Yet she is your friend, Cuthbert, in her way. 
But I cannot make you understand it." 

Lord Brackenbury's face grew stern. 

" If you mean that Miss Langtrey cannot 
forget the old family quarrel with which you 
and I have nothing to do, and that, because she 
cannot forget it, you are willing to sacrifice 
everything to her, then I confess I do not 
imderstand it," he said. ** And, moreover, I 
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had believed that Miss Langtrey desired the 
marriage — desired it as much almost as did my 
own father." 

" She does I" replied the girl, warmly ; 
'* indeed she does !" 

"Yet, admitting that she desires it, you 
propose for her sake to put it oflF indefinitely I 
That is bad logic, Winifred." 

** It may be the worst of logic — I daresay it is ; 
but you don't realise what paupers we are. 
Yes, paupers," said Miss Savage, in a kind of 
desperation. " There is no other word for it I 
Why, I make all our dresses. I help Ruth in 
the dairy. I — I am a sort of general servant, 
sempstress, upper housemaid^ and so forth — 
How shocked you look ! Don't be shocked. I 
like it — indeed I do. I — I am quite happy I I 
could not possibly be happier 1" 

Her voice broke. She was half laughing, 
half crying. Lord Brackenbury had never seen 
her like this before. 

'* Dear child," he said, hurriedly, " pray don't 
do that I I — I confess I had no idea that you — 
I mean that Miss Langtrey — upon my honour, 
I hardly know what I mean !" 
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"I am BO Borry!" said the girl, recovering 
her flelf-control by a resolute effort. *'I am 
ashamed to have given way like this. Pray 
forgive me." 

" I have nothing to forgive. On the contrary, 
I am glad to know the truth. Of this, however, 
I am certain — that nothing will be easier than 
to supply your place at the Grange. Your 
aunt's circumstances can also be improved 
without ofifence to her pride. Trust me to 
work out this problem. In the mean- 
while " 

He paused, and looked at her keenly. 

" Well, in the meanwhile, seeing that you are 
happy, and that for the present you prefer to 
travel on in the old groove — am I right in 
saying you prefer it T* 

** Oh, yes — quite right." 

" Just so. Seeing, then, that such is your 
actual preference, shall we conclude to wait — 
how much longer, Winifred ?" 

Miss Savage was silent. 

" Shall we say a year from now?" 

But that he had negatived it so absolutely, 
she would fain have resorted to her first 
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proposition. But this she dared not dc 

"Why fix a time — just yet?" she said.. 
" Why not wait and — and seel" 

" And see what V* 

She was again silent. 

"My dear Winifred, one cannot put off so 
important an event sine die. It would not be 
reasonable. It would not be convenient. It 
would not be just either to yourself, or to Miss 
Langtrey, or to me. We must come to a 
definite conclusion of some kind — distant, 
if you will, but definite. Will a year hence 
content you V* 

He waited, looking at her gravely ; and she, 
conscious of his eyes, turned red and then 
pale. 

"If — if it might be two years" . . . she 
ventured, tremulously. 

" Very good. Let it be two years — two 
years from now. The time is long ; but I prefer 
that it should be of your own choosing." 

She tried to say that she was glad — that 
she was sorry — that she was grateful — but the 
words became entangled, and ended in no- 
thing. 
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Lord Brackenbury smiled. 

'* Do not name it, I entreat," he said, drily. 
**If yon are pleased, it is enough. In the 
meanwhile, we understand each other ; which is 
Tery desirable. And now, before we go in, I 
have a little request to make. I have never 
given you a ring, Winifred — and a ring, you 
know, is indispensable. 1 ought, in fact to have 
given you one long ago. May I hope that you 
will wear this for my sake?" 

Saying which, he drew from his waistcoat- 
pocket 'a small morocco box containing a 
massive ring set with one largo brilliant. 

"It is very handsome," said Miss Savage, 
drawing back ; '^ much too handsome for 
mel" 

" That I deny." 

*^But — but I never wear rings. I never had 
a ring in my life." 

*' The more reason that you should have one 
now. Let us see if it will fit. No ; not this 
hand — the other." 

If Miss Savage had never before possessed a 
ring. Lord Brackenbury, for his part, had never 
given one. He may, therefore, be excused for 
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feeling not a little awkward when he found 
himself, according to immemorial tradition^ 
with a lady's finger in one hand and a ring in 
the other. However, he put the ring on with a 
good grace ; pronounced it an excellent fit ; and 
for the second time that day, kissed the girlish 
hand that wore it. 

Thus, to the contentment of both, the 
marriage was deferred for yet two more 
years. 

Liberty is sweet; and Lord Brackenbury, 
although he had done his devoir as a lover^ 
was not sorry to put off the sale of his yacht. 
As he rode home, in fact, that afternoon^ 
making a wide circuit round the outskirts of 
the moor, he planned how he would make an 
autumn cruise among the Norwegian fjords;, 
and wondered whether Lancelot would like a 
trip to the Greek islands in the spring. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



OLD COURT. 



k LONG, low antique-looking room, with 

-^ wainscoted walls, and polished oaken floor, 
and a huge carved chimney-piece surmounted 
by a defaced coat of arms. At the further end 
of this room, a modern bay window. On the 
'hearth, newly lined with blue and white Dutch 
tiles^ a blazing log fire. On the floor, all kinds 
of Eastern rugs and mats of shaggy furs ; and, 
on the walls, (besides innumerable oil sketches 
and studies finished and unfinished, framed and 
unframed) a heterogeneous array of curious 
medidBval and Oriental weapons; old brass 
plates and seventeenth century sconces ; Delft, 
Majolica, and Palissy dishes ; Venetian mirrors ; 
-Albert Durer woodcuts and Piranesi engravings 
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in old black frames; and the Dreyscbout 
Sbakspere^ and Blake's Canterbury Pilgrims, 
and a magnificent proof of the Madonna di 
San Sisto. 

The furniture is as picturesque and various — 
a medley of high-backed Elizabethan chairs^ old 
Italian cabinets, Japanese screens, stools of 
exquisite Arab work in rosewood and mother 
of pearl, and painted bride-chests that might 
be as old as the legend of Ginevra. Here and 
there stand tables of carved oak or Florentine 
mosaic, laden with books, and papers, and big 
china bowls full of many-coloured chrysan- 
themums. And in the recess of the window 
stands an easel, and on the easel a picture. 

The room^ in short, with its warmth, its 
luxury, its wealth of colour and its costly 
bric-k-brac, is an artist's studio. 

The artist too is there, brush and palette in 
hand. He has been at work in a desultory 
way ever since breakfast, and has made little 
or no progress. And now the light is fast 
fading, and the early November dusk is close 
at hand ; and although he is dissatisfied with 
every touch, yet — half in impatience, half in 
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obstinacy — he still paints on. In his picture 
there is a female figure, and on a chair close 
hj, a sketch in crayon. This sketch is his 
model. He refers to it perpetually, translating 
it into colour, and adapting it to his subject as 
he goes along. 

Suddenly — self-dissatisfaction having reached 
its climax--he flings down the brush, hangs 
his palette on one of the easel pegs, and, 
gloomily whistling, surveys the damage he has 
done. His day's work, he tells himself, has 
been one long failure. The picture as he left it 
yesterday was in a better state by far than he 
leaves it to-day. He was then, at all events, 
content with it, as far as it went. To-day he 
has done nothing but mar it. He began by 
marring it with the first touch he laid upon the 
canvas, and he has gone on marring it ever 
since. What a fool he had been to persist hour 
after hour, when he knew he was not in the 
vein I What work it will cost him to repair the 
mischief — if indeed it can be repaired without 
scraping down to the canvas and beginning 
again ab ovo I 

There are moments when the masculine 
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mind feels impelled to unburden itself in 
strong language, and this gentleman's senti- 
ments on the present occasion found expression 
in vernacular more forcible than select. 

" Confound the mouth I" he exclaimed. 

Eelieved apparently by this little outburst, 
he shoved the easel back into a corner, and 
turned the picture with its face to the wall. 
He then lit a cigar, snatched up a broad- 
brimmed ferocious-looking felt hat, threw open 
the window, and went out upon the terrace 
beyond. 

To a stranger unacquainted with the place 
and its history, nothing could well be more 
startling than the contrast between that well- 
furnished interior, and the aspect of the 
building as seen from outside. Within, all was 
comfort, warmth, and careless luxury ; without, 
all was ruin. 

The house had been a stately mansion once ; 
but was now a mere shell. Only a corner of 
one wing was yet habitable, and that part had 
evidently been patched up and roofed in quite 
recently. The rest was a picturesque confusion 
of skeleton walls; shattered window-frames; 

VOL. I. O 
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broken chimneys with carved and clustered 
columns : battered gargoyles in whose gaping 
jaws the birds had made their nests ; blackened 
fireplaces marking the level of upper chambers, 
now roofless and open to the sky. In one cor- 
ner was a winding staircase, broken half-way 
up and leading nowhere; at the opposite corner, 
a quaint octagonal turret surmounted by a 
creaking weathercock. Everywhere might be 
seen traces of fire and smoke and havoc of war- 
fare. A place once reeking and terrible with 
slaughter; now lovely with green and russet 
mosses,^ and yellow lichens, and stonecrop, and 
the mantling ivy with its clusters of black 
berries, and the errant bramble gemmed with 
scarlet seed-pods, and the Virginian creeper in 
a dying glory of crimson and gold. 

The terrace — a grassy platform bordered by a 
broken balustrade — led down by a double flight 
of steps to what had once been a garden, but 
was now a hillside wilderness of tangled weeds 
and clipped yews grown wildly out of shape. 
Lower still, at the foot of the slope, lay the old 
bowling green — a sunken, oblong space oflevel 
turf, perfectly preserved and, in curious contrast 
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to the condition of the garden, perfectly well- 
kept. Beyond and below here, all was shrub- 
bery, covert, and broken gi'ound, honeycombed 
with rabbit-warrens and populous with par- 
tridges and pheasants. 

The terrace commanded all this, and much 
more beside — the valley and the meadow flats 
far below, the little river idly wandering 
between ranks of stunted pollards, the church- 
tower peeping out above the trees ; while on 
the upper level, far as the eye ranged, there 
was seen on the one side a rolling expanse of 
moorland, and on the other a thickly-wooded 
park. 

That park is Brackenbury Park. Those 
moors are Brackenbury Moors. This ruined 
mansion is Brackenbury Old Court. The artist 
is Lord Brackenbury's brother. 

Yes, sad to say, instead of taking the bo- 
rough and walking in that straight Parliamen- 
tary path for which he was destined, Lancelot 
Brackenbury had elected to become an artist. 
Like his brother, he travelled for a year on 
leaving college; and, unlike his brother, he 
came back having made choice of a profession. 

o 2 
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Fate surely nursed a grudge against the father 
of these two young men, and delighted in dis- 
appointing him. According to the faith of the 
ex-Ambassador, Art as a profession was almost 
as objectionable as Liberalism in politics. Wa» 
it not misfortune enough that Cuthbert should 
embrace the one heresy, without Lancelot em- 
bracing the other? 

Yet Lancelot had talent, and there were some 
in even Lord Brackenbury's own set who said 
that the younger son might do worse than be- 
come a painter. Well, yes — he might do worse. 
He might turn actor, or fiddler, or circus-rider. 
He might take to open-air preaching. He 
might marry a ballet-dancer. But to reflect 
that bad might be worse never yet afforded 
lively comfort to any of us ; and least of all to 
old Lord Brackenbury. 

However, Lancelot believed that he had 
found his vocation ; so an artist he was, and an 
artist he remained, setting to work in good 
earnest, and beginning with a year or two of 
hard work in a French studio. By and by, 
when his father died and his elder brother was 
living with one foot on laud and one on sea, he 
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took a fancy to make a den for himself at Old 
Court, where the only weather-tight corner was 
occupied by a gamekeeper. Here he appro- 
priated two little rooms ; put an easel in one 
and a camp-bed in the other, and engaged the 
gamekeeper's wife to wait upon him. It was a 
rough life ; but as he only ran down now and 
then for a month's shooting or sketching, he 
enjoyed the roughness of it, and desired nothing 
better. Later on, however, when Lord Brack- 
enbury disappeared, and the great house was 
shut up, and the title and estates were in 
abeyance, he decided to turn the den into a 
comfortable pied k terre. So he roofed in two 
or three more rooms, ran up some stabling, re- 
moved the gamekeeper to a cottage near by, 
and made his home among the ruins. He had 
chambers also in London ; but being hard at 
work just now upon a picture for the next 
Salon, he had settled down for some months of 
country life. 

It was his wont to paint till about half-past 
two or three in the afternoon, and then to ride 
or walk till dusk ; but on this particular day, 
having gone doggedly on till the end of the 
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daylight, he contented himself with a quarter- 
deck stroll on the terrace. Here he paced 
slowly to and fro. He was thinking ; and his 
thoughts, apparently, were not pleasant. There 
was gloom in the set look of his mouth, and in 
the way his hat was pulled down upon his 
brow. There was discontent in his very walk. 

Coming presently to the end of his cigar, 
he pitched it impatiently over the balustrade, 
and paused to look at the darkening sky. It was 
all aglow a moment since — a dappled wedge of 
plumy cirro-stratus slanting athwart the sky like 
avast wing, each purple feather tipped with crim- 
son ; but now the last faint flush was gone, and 
the purples had faded to slatey grey. Below, 
all was mist and gathering darkness. In the 
valley, a white fog was creeping along the flats,, 
and the distant landscape had already sunk 
away in a sea of shadow. 

Suddenly, the silence was broken by a 
loud barking, as of dogs near by and others 
farther away; and presently two men followed 
by a pointer and a retriever came quickly, up 
from below, making straight for the house* 
As they crossed the waste of garden and 
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mounted the last flight of steps, they proved 
to be a gentleman and a gamekeeper, each with 
his gun. 

"There's Mr. Brackenbury, sir," said the 
man, jerking his thumb upwards in the direction 
of the terrace. 

The gentleman, who was about to turn 
towards the stables, stopped and stared 
around. 

" Now then, Cochrane," sang out the master 
of the house, " where are you going ?" 

Cochrane — otherwise Horace Cochrane, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, barrister, and Under 
Secretary of the Wax and Wafer Department, 
Downing Street — gave his gun to the keeper, 
and joined his friend. 

*' So you're here, are you ?" said he. " I 
waited for you at the Crow's Nest for the best 
part of an hour. Been at work all day?" 

*' Yes — after a fashion. But I told you not 
to wait. If I had come at all, I should have 
been there as soon as yourself." 

"Oh, it didn't matter. I rather liked it. 
There was a queer old fellow there — Isaac 
Something-or-Another — a sort of rat-catcher or 
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sand-carrier. He told me he was one of 
your tenants. 1 treated him to beer and drew 
him out. He was great fun.'' 

" I know him/' said the other. *' Isaac Plant — 
an awful old blackguard." 

" So I should imagine." 

" And one of the biggest poachers out.'' 

" He looks it. I've promised to pay him a 
visit. He has a bulldog pup for sale. Lives 
somewhere on the moor, doesn't he ?" 

" Not on this moor — on Burfield Moor, right 
away on the other side beyond the colliery. 
But he is not a nice acquaintance; and he'll 
cheat you if he can. What sort of a day have 
you had r 

**Not brilliant. Three brace of pheasants, 
two of partridges, and a couple of rabbits. 
I don't care much for that young retriever of 
yours — the old dog is worth a dozen of 
bim." 

*' You are right — but wouldn't you rather go 
int" 

Mr. Cochrane, however, preferred a cigar on 
the terrace ; so they continued to walk up and 
down in the dusk. 
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^* About that old fellow — that Isaac Plant," 
said Mr. Cochrane, presently. ^' Is he one of 
the queer race you were telling me about the 
other day — Hyperboreans, Anthropophagi, or 
something 1" 

" You mean the ' dark folk/ as we call them. 
Yes, he's one of them ; and a mighty bad 
specimen of a mighty bad lot. But they're 
neither Hyperboreans nor Anthropophagi, 
nor do their heads, so far as I know, grow 
beneath their shoulders." 

" What are they, then T 

** Well, they're supposed to be of Saracen 
origin — or what is called Saracen, for want of a 
better term. There's a legend about them — 
that they were captives brought over at the 
time of the Crusades, and that they have lived 
here ever since." 

"And who brought them — one of your 
ancestors?" 

"Oh, no — a Langtrey of the time of Coeur 
de Lion. The Langtreys are ever so much 
older than the Brackenburys. All these moors 
were originally their property. They date 
from the creation of the world; whereas we 
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emerged from nothingness about the time of 
Henry the Seventh." 

"And Langtrey Grange— does that also 
date from the creation of the world 1" 

'^ Wait till you've seen it." 

" My dear fellow, 1 do nothing but wait ! I 
have been here a fortnight, and I believe 1 
shall go away after all without seeing it." 

'' I will take you over there to-morrow — foi 
d'honneur I It is the most wonderful old place 
you ever saw." 

" I've seen a good many wonderful old places," 
said Mr. Cochrane. 

"Ay, abroad — but not in the way of English 
mediaeval timber houses. There's nothing in 
Chester or Tewkesbury to compare with 
Langtrey Grange. It's the finest thing of its 
kiud in England." 

" You say so much about it, that I begin to 
think I had better not see it at all," said the 
guest. '^ I hate to be disappointed." 

" You won't be disappointed this time." 

*' That's what people always say. I never 
yet saw a famous beauty that I could admire — 
simply because she had been overpraised before- 
hand." 
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** Ah, but you're fastidious about beauty." 

" There you are wrong. I can admire agree* 
able mediocrity, when left to put my own val- 
uation upon it ; but, somehow or another, when 
raptures are trumps I never can bring myself 
to follow suit. You call Miss Savage a beauty,, 
don't you ?" 

" My father admired her immensely — and he 
was as hard to please as yourself," replied 
Lancelot Brackeubury, coldly. 

"Meaning that you are not of the same- 
opmion s 

" I don't say that." 

Mr. Cochrane looked at him somewhat cu- 
riously, 

" I have a notion that I shall admire that 
young lady," he said. '^ At all events, I have 
not been bored by her praises." 

"One doesn^t praise the people one has 
known from boyhood," said Mr. Brackenbury- 
*' One takes all that for granted. I leave you,, 
at all events, to form your own opinion of Miss 
Savage — mine is worth nothing.'* 

There was a pause. It was getting quite 
dark, and Mr, Cochrane had come almost to the^ 
end of his cigar. 
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'* She can't be very young, anyhow," he re- 
marked presently. 

**If you mean Miss Savage, she is about 
three and twenty," replied Lancelot Bracken- 
bury. 

" So young T 

*^She is just ten years younger than my 
brother, and poor Cuthbert would now be 
thirty-three. How those dogs bark I Do you 
hear anything on the road?" 

"I fancied I did just now; but not — yes, 
surely ! I hear wheels." 

They stood, listening. The dogs barked 
again, and the sound of a rapidly approaching 
vehicle became distinctly audible. 

" A dropper-in,'' said Mr. Cochrane. 

" Droppers-in, my dear fellow, are as rare at 
Old Court as on Robinson Crusoe's island/' 
laughed his host. " You forget that we are 
nine miles from everywhere, and that old Miss 
Langtrey is our nearest neighbour. 1 wonder 
who it is I Let's go round to the gate, and 
see." 

They went round, crossing a paved yard that 
opened upon a lane. The yard-dog, echoed by 
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those iu the kennels, was straining at bis chain, 
and barking furiously. The kitchen windows 
gave out a ruddy glow, and a groom with a 
lantern was peering from the stable door. 
Presently, like a pair of demon eyes, two lights 
flashed out of the darkness at the end of the 
lane, blazed nearer and larger, and resolved 
themselves into a pair of gig-lamps at the heels 
of a tall raw-boned grey, which pulled up at the 
gate. 

"Hollo, James I" shouted a cheery voice 
"Mind her head, my lad ! Master at home?" 

** At home, and delighted to see you !" re- 
plied Mr. Brackenbury, holding open the gate* 
^' What good wind blows you to these undis- 
covered shores ? Singleton market-day f How 
kind of you to come round this way! You 
found the road pretty rough, I am afraid. Now 
then, mind the step. Allow me to introduce 
Mr. Cochrane. Cochrane, this is my old friend^ 
Mr. Marrables, about whom I was talking yes- 
terday." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LANCELOT YIELDS TO THE FORCE OF 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

TIffR. MARRABLES was a bright, chatty little 
•^■^ old man, with a cheerful voice, a pleasant 
«mile, and scant crisp white hair brushed up in 
a curly ridge along the top of his head, like a 
cock's comb. Sitting at the foot of the dinner- 
table that evening, so plump, so rosy, so trim, 
in tightly-buttoned frock coat, high velvet col- 
lar, and ample shirt-frill, he looked like a dap- 
per old cherub. 

Mr. Marrables, however, was not a cherub. 
He was the Brackenburys' family lawyer, and 
the last surviving partner of that old firm 
which had carried their cause through the 
famous lawsuit. 

" Duluess," he was saying, '* is a relative 
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term. For myself, being neither painter nor 
sportsman, I should probably die here of ennui. 
But then, you see, I am a lawyer ; and lawyers 
are nothing if not gregarious. We should break 
our hearts in Utopia. You know why Lord 
Chief Justice Parnell said that lawyers might as 
well be rogues in this world ? — because they 
wouldn't care to go to a heaven where there 
was neither dying nor marrying, and conse- 
quently neither disputed wills nor breaches-of- 
promise. Profane, eh? But Parnell's jokes 
were as profane as a parson's. He had a So- 
cratic way of questioning witnesses on points of 
law when he was at the Bar — what he called 
extracting pure equity from their inner con- 
sciousness. He got queer answers sometimes. 
'Why is bigamy unlawful?' he once asked a 
rustic at Singleton Assizes. ' Wull, master,' 
replied Chawbacon, * because, accordin' to the 
Scriptures, a man cannot serve two masters!' 
But you were talking about the delights and 
dulnesses of a country life. You see what 
these moors are — positively alive with game at 
this season. The hunting, however, is not 
convenient. The hounds never meet nearer 
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than Danebridge or Newton Bottom, both 
twelve or fourteen miles distant ; and you 
can't send your horses in advance, because 
there is nowhere to put them up. No — I don't 
hunt now. One is too old for that sort of thing 
at seventy-five. Not look it, eh? Well, per- 
haps not. Lucky for us that we don't score a 
furrow for every year, like some of the cactuses 
at Kew ! By the way, Mr. Cochrane, if you are 
anything of a botanist or archsDologist, you 
will find plenty to interest you here besides 
partridges and pheasants. These moors abound 
in rare varieties of ferns and mosses ; and as for 
pre-historic antiquities, dolmens, and so on, 
they are as plentiful as blackberries. You have 
not yet seen the Bride Stones or the Witches* 
Round? Why, they are the lions of Bracken- 
bury ! The Witches' Round is a fine circle of 
fifteen monoliths, eleven of which are still up- 
right — supposed to be fifteen young witches 
whom Joseph of Arimathea caught dancing by 
moonlight ; and he very unkindly turned them 
into stones. There is one night in the year — 
St. John's Eve, I think — when at the stroke of 
midnight, they become witches again and dance 
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for an hour. Fact, I assure you. All our country 
folk swear to it ; and what everyone says 
must be true. What is this ? — port ? Not the 
yellow seal, Church ?" 

"The yellow seal, Mr. Marrables," replied 
Mr. Brackenbury's butler ; a stately personage 
who had been in the family for nearly half a 
century. " We never gives you any other, sir." 

" Ton my life, I am ashamed — positively 
ashamed I 'Gad ! this is something like port t 
There's not such another glass of wine in the 
county. Your grandfather bought it, with old 
Slocombe's whole cellar, at my suggestion, Mr. 
Brackenbury — six dozen dozen in all, and every 
bottle of the choicest! He used to tell me I never 
did him a better turn. Regular old-fashioned 
three-bottle man, that Slocombe! Kept this par- 
ticular port for his own drinking. Never gave it 
to his guests, if he could help it. I used to ask 
for it, out of malice — pure malice I He couldn't 
refuse, you know; but grudged every drop. 
Drank himself across the Styx, poor devil ! 
Crosby warned him of it — tried to cut him 
down to one bottle a day ; but 'twas of no use. 
*I don't ask you to drop it altogether, Mr, 
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Slocombe/ says Crosby ; * but you must leave 
off drinking it in a great measure/ Slocombe 
promised. Crosby, however, timed his next 
visit after dinner, and found the patient well 
into his third bottle. * I've not broken my 
word, doctor,' says Slocombe ; ' I promised I 
would leave off drinking it in a great measure;^ 
— and, by Jove I sir, he was tippling it in 
liqueur glasses ! What ! both you young men 
sticking to the claret jug? Fie I * Claret for 
boys/ you know, *port for men; brandy for 
heroes.' 'Pon my life, now, it spoils my pleas- 
ure not to pass the bottle." 

" I fear you must vanquish it alone this time, 
Mr. Marrables," said Lancelot Brackenbury. 

" The Gods forbid ! No, my dear friend ; I 
must keep my head cool — for, to tell you the 
truth, I am not here to-night for the sole pleas- 
ure of dining with you all' iraprovviso. I am 
going to beg for ten minutes' chat by and by 
on some little matters of business." 

Old Court was but a bachelor's den after all, 
and boasted of no third room ; so, when they 
had taken their coffee, host and guests adjourn- 
ed to the studio. 
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" I will leave you now to your business talk," 
«aid Cochrane, when he had chatted for a min- 
ute or two, and twisted up his cigarette. 
*' You'll find me in the dining-room when you 
want me." 

But this was what Lancelot Brackenbury 
would by no means allow. 

" My business transactions are simple enough," 
he said. ^* We have no secrets to discuss. 
I am but a steward, you know — isn't it so, 
Marrables ¥ " 

The little lawyer coughed doubtfully. 

'' I have nothing to say that Mr. Cochrane is 
not welcome to hear," he replied. 

*' But I am de trop," urged he of the Wax and 
Wafer Department. 

'* Not a bit of it, sir — not a bit of it. Mr. 
Brackenbury says truly ; we have no secrets," 

So Mr. Cochrane stayed, retreating to a far 
corner with a book and a reading lamp ; while 
the man of law brought out his papers, dropped 
his cheery, chirrupping manner, and settled 
down to business. 

" First of all, there is that question of the 
right of way through Crawford Spinney. My 
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partner and I have gone into it from every 
point of view, and with no better result. In 
the absence of any assertion of manorial right 
on your part, we are powerless to stop the 
traffic." 

" It's a horrible nuisance," said Mr. Bracken- 
bury. 

'* It is not only a nuisance^ but an aggrava- 
ted form of trespass. It opens a short cut 
to your preserves on that side, and offers di- 
rect temptation to tramps. Then the worst of 
it is, the longer it goes on, the more it assumes 
the appearance of an established right — the 
more difficult, therefore, will it be to put a stop 
to it by and by." 

"And can you do nothing to prevent it?'' 

" Nothing whatever. And now — let me see 
— ah ! yes — now about those leases — Lawrence's 
and Bell's. Lawrence's, as you know, expired 
about nine months ago, and Bell's has run out 
close upon two years. Bell came to me again 
yesterday, and was very urgent about it." 

** You have explained the difficulty to them, 
of course ?" 

" Yes ; that is to say, I have told them what 
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you feel and think upon the subject ; but they 
do not appreciate your scruples." 

^' They are a pair of ignorant asses," said Mr. 
Brackenbury, emphatically. 

**No, no, my dear friend; they are both very 
worthy, respectable men — men whose forbears 
have leased their holdings from your predeces- 
sors for generations, and who object — reasona- 
bly enough — to being placed in the position of 
yearly tenants. Look at Bell, for instance — a 
really superior class of farmer ; willing to put 
money into the land, but held back by the uncer- 
tainty of his present position. Told me that he 
purposed going largely into guano and patent 
manures, if only his lease were renewed in 
proper form. Meanwhile the land suffers as well 
as the farmer." 

" Heavens and earth I does the man take iis 
for thieves ?" exclaimed Mr. Brackenbury. '* He 
ought to know that he is as safe as if he had his 
lease signed, sealed, and in his own strong 
box." 

The little lawyer smiled grimly. 

" You are dreadfully unpractical," he replied. 
*' You forget that a lease is property, and that 
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Bell has a family to provide for. He is as good 
a tenant as ever tilled the soil, and he deserves 
good treatment." 

'^ Good treatment I Who dreams of treating^ 
him ill 1 Does he think he is to be trapped into 
sinking his money, only to find his rent raised 
immediately after ? It's a downright insult." 

** Nothing of the kind. Bell is right, and Mr, 
Brackenbury is wrong.. Suppose now, you were 
to die suddenly. This property would go to the 
Scotch branch ; and your successor, if 1 am not 
mistaken, is just the man to grasp at any oppor- 
tunity of raising his rents." 

"Thank you, Marrables," said Mr. Bracken- 
bury. " It's a pleasing suggestion ; but I'm not 
going to die just yet.'* 

'' God forbid I I only put the case to show 
you that these men are not — excuse me ! — are 
not being fairly dealt by." 

« Confound it all ! How can I help it ? What 
can I do V 

^* Nothing — except one thing." 

" Which I will not do — as you well know." 

Mr. Marrables shrugged his shoulders. 

** I thought it was understood that I entirely 
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rejected that ultimatum," continued Mr. Brack- 
enbury, with some heat of manner. ** I did not 
suppose you would return to it." 

"I am compelled to return to it," said the 
lawyer. 

" As for Bell, and Lawrence, and the rest of 
them, they must wait — as I am waiting. And 
if they won't wait, they may go to the devil, 
leases and all I " 

Mr. Marrables stroked his chin contempla- 
tively. 

" And the property," he added. '^ Don't 

forget that. The property goes to the devil 
likewise, you know." 

Mr. Brackenbury muttered something about 
'* Letting it go, and welcome !" — thrust his 
hands into his pockets and glared at the fire. 

" Lancelot Brackenbury," said Mr. Marrables, 
with much suavity, *' you are the most obstinate 
and the most unreasonable young man I ever 
had the pleasure of knowing. Nevertheless, I 
have a last word to say — about the legacies." 

An impatient movement on the part of his 
client. 

" It has probably not occurred to you that. 
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by not proving your brother's will, you are 
year by year keeping a number of persons out 
of their just dues." 

Mr. Brackenbury made no reply. 

" It may be argued that so long as they know 
nothing about it, they are not aggrieved ; but is 
it fair to keep them in ignorance ? How can 
you tell that some of the older and poorer 
legatees may not die before coming into 
possession of their money V^ 

**I have thought of that," said the young 
man, in a low voice. " I have taken care that 
none of the really poor shall lose by the delay. 
Joe Howell, the two Dodds, old Lois Bailej*, 
and lots of others, have had their fives and tens 
and twenties, just the same." 

" The deuce they have ! on what grounds ? 

As a gift from yourself?" 

** Well, yes — partly. I said I knew it was 
what Cuthbert wished." 

*' Humph I I suppose you know you'll be lia- 
ble to pay it all over again^ when you prove 
the will ?" 

**I thought it likely. But what does it 
matter? — a few hundreds more or less 1" 
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Mr. Marrables shook his head, and tried to 
look as if he disapproved. 

** Very foolish I" he said. '* Very foolish, 
and one-sided, and altogether out of rule! 
Besides, how can you tell that some of the 
larger legatees may not want their money 
quite as much as the Dodds and the Baileys ? 
— Miss Winifred Savage, for instance. She 
ought to be paid." 

"If I know anything of Miss Savage's 
character and disposition," said Mr. Bracken- 
bury, warmly, " she is the last who would 
desire to profit by my poor brother's will !" 

"I don't doubt it — as far as she is herself 

» 

concerned; but I was thinking of old Miss 
Langtrey. Are you aware that The Grange 
is mortgaged^ and the mortgage about to be 
foreclosed?" 

"Mortgaged? By whom? By Miss Lang- 
trey ?" 

He spoke quickly. He was evidently 
startled. 

" By the late squire. He mortgaged it for 
five thousand, a month or so before his 
death." 
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" Do you know the mortgagee ?" 

•* John Fawcett." 

"Fawcett of Singleton ? His own solicitor ?" 

''Ay; the original mortgagee being Frank 
Fawcett, his nephew — now a junior partner. 
Frank Fawcett, however, transferred the 
mortgage to his uncle some years ago. But 
we may be pretty sure that it was the 
elder Fawcett's money from the first, and that 
it has been long since paid, with the Lord 
knows how many more thousands, in the form 
of costs.'' 

" Heavens ! What an infamy 1" 

Mr. Marrables smiled blandly. 

'^ Clever practice, my young friend," said he. 

*' Miss Langtrey must not lose The Grange 1'^ 
exclaimed Mr. Brackenbury, emphatically. 

"How do you propose to prevent it?" 

" By paying ofi* the mortgage immediately. 
It is what Cuthbert would do, if he were 
here." 

** It is what he would have a right to do — 
which you have not." 

"But I will do it for him — with his money." 

**Stopl — Neither you nor anyone else is 
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supposed to know that The Grange is en- 
cumbered. It is a matter that has been kept 
strictly private. Besides, if Miss Langtrey 
does not take you into her confidence, how 
can you perform the part of a Deus ex 
machitia, descending upon the stage with 
a money-bag in one hand and a cancelled deed 
in the other?" 

" If you know of the mortgage, why may not 
I know of it ?" 

*' Because I learned it from an engrossing 
clerk, who would be ruined if his name leaked 
out. You cannot act on my information." 

Mr. Brackenbury half rose from his chair. 

'^ By heavens 1 Marrables," he said, angrily^ 
"you delight to raise obstacles. If Fawcett 
forecloses, the place will be put up for sale, and 
we can buy it in. Or you might go to Fawcett 
and Clarke, and say that I wish to arrange the 
matter privately. The thing can be managed ; 
and if well managed, Miss Langtrey need not 
even be told that I am in it." 

Mr. Marrables listened with provoking calm- 
ness. 

"My dear young friend," he said, "you 
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theorise with the refreshing impulsiveness of 
jronth. The place will not be put up for sale. 
The mortgagee will take the estate in liquida- 
tion of the debt, and an excellent bargain he 
will get. I should not wonder if old Fawcett 
means to live at The Grange himself. As for 
arranging the matter privately in Miss Lang- 
trey's favour, you might as well propose to ar- 
range privately for the settlement of the Na- 
tional Debt. It is simply a case of Langtrey 
versus Shylock. Shylock is a cannibal ; and 
though you should offer him a dozen beef- 
Bteaks in exchange, he prefers his pound of 
flesh." 

" But there must be a way out of it !" 

"Undoubtedly, there is a way out of it. 
Prove your brother's will, and pay Miss Wini- 
fred Savage's legacy of twelve thousand 
pounds." 

Mr. Brackenbury moved uneasily in his chair, 
and shaded his face with his hand. 

'* I must have time," he said presently ; '* time 
to consider." 

** You have taken four years to consider 
already," said Mr. Marrables. 
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Tea was brought; and after tea, the Bpirit 
decanters and cigar boxes. Mr. Cochrane laid 
down his book; and the little lawyer, dropping^ 
his professional manner, chirrupped and chat- 
tered away as before. But Lancelot Brack- 
enbury went out for a solitary walk on the 
terrace. 

When after about half an hour's absence he 
came back, it was with a very grave and a 
somewhat pale face. 

"I have made up my mind, Marrables," he 
said, abruptly. ^* I will do as you advise.'' 

*' I am heartily glad to hear you say so." 

" I do it against my inclination — against my 
judgment. But I yield to circumstances. God 
forgive me if I do wrong I" 

*' Believe me, you do only what is just. And 
now — for we must act promptly — you had better 
meet me in Singleton to-morrow morning, and 
I'll have the affidavits ready. What o'clock 
shall we say ? Eleven ?" 

The young man nodded gloomily. 

"Very good— eleven. And now I must be 
going home. No, no — don't ask me. I would 
stay if I could— only too gladly. But 1 have 
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an appointment at my oflSce to-morrow morn- 
ing at nine, and another at half-past ; and it 
will run me pretty sharp to be ready for you by 
eleven. May I order my trap ?" 

" By all means ; but it's sheer insauity to turn 
out for a fourteen miles' drive at this hour. 
You can't see a yard before you." 

"Oh! that's nothing/' said Mr. Marrables, 
putting out his hand to the bell. " The mare 
knows her way, and sees in the dark like a 
<3at." 

The solemn butler appeared. 

**Bid James put the mare in, Church, and 
bring the trap round." 

The order was so unusual, that Church look- 
•ed at his master to see if anything was wrong. 

" We've got your room ready, sir," he said, 
hesitatingly. 

" All the worse for me. Church, that I can't 
occupy it to-night. Just tell James to be as 
quick as he can, will you ?" 

'' Yes, sir." 

"And look here, Church — my lord will kindly 
lend me an extra rug till to-moiTow," 

The faintest gleam of intelligence flashed 
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over Church's monumental countenance ; but 
Lancelot Brackenbury looked down and said 
nothing. 

Mr. Marrables bad carried his point. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ART, NATURE, AND ETHNOLOGY. 

TJORACE COCHRANE was one of the dis- 
•^*- creetest of men. He said nothing till 
questioned, and even then he committed him- 
self as little as possible. His friend took it for 
granted that he had heard both sides of the 
question, and asked what he thought of it ; to 
which Mr. Cochrane replied that, although he 
had done his best not to listen, he could not 
help hearing something of the discussion ; and 
that from what little he did hear, it seemed to 
him that Mr. Marrables was right. He did not 
say how much that little was, nor did Lancelot 
ask him. 

Now he had in truth tried hard not to hear ; 
and although he was by no means in a reading 
mood, he did, somehow or another, succeed in 
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abstracting bis mind from tbe conversation, till 
tbe name of Miss Winifred Savage arrested bis 
attention. Tbat name, spoken by Mr. Mar- 
rabies with peculiar emphasis, took bis ear by 
surprise, and for a moment he caught himself 
listening to what followed. After this, do what 
he would, be could not again deafen himself to 
what was going on. He forced bis eyes to 
follow the printed words along the page, but 
they conveyed no meaning to his brain. He 
beard all about the mortgage, and all about the 
legacy that Lord Brackenbury had left to his 
intended bride. There could be no doubt that 
these were exceedingly private matters, and 
that he had no business to know anything 
about them ; but it was not his fault that they 
were discussed in his presence, or that he had 
involuntarily heard what was said. 

The two young men rode over to Singleton 
early next morning, where they put up for a 
couple of hours at " The Three Feathers " — an 
old-fashioned inn and posting-house overlook- 
ing the market-place. Mr. Cochrane then 
strolled out to see the town, while Lancelot 
Brackenbury — who should now be called Lord 
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Brackenbury — transacted his business with Mr. 
Marrables. 

There is not much to interest a stranger in 
the clean, common-place, sleepy streets of this 
North Country town. Mr. Cochrane, however, 
roused up the sextoness, went over the Abbey 
<Jhurch, tried in vain to decipher the half-effaced 
legend on the market-cross, inspected some 
fragments of Roman wall in a meadow outside 
the town, and sauntered round the grass-grown 
bull-ring which local archaeologists fondly be- 
lieve to be the remains of a Roman amphi- 
theatre. Having done all this — and it barely 
consumed an hour of the time he had to wait — 
he came back to " The Three Feathers," took 
refuge in a warm corner of the coffee-room, and 
solaced himself with " Burke^s Landed Gentry " 
and yesterday's Manchester Mercury. 

They were to have luncheon presently, when 
Lancelot's business was dope ; and then they 
were to ride home by way of Langtrey Manor, 
80 paying that promised visit to the ladies of 
The Grange. 

It has been seen that . Mr. Cochrane was 
somewhat keen upon this visit to The Grange. 
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Besides that he was a bit of an antiquary, 
inquisitive about old houses, old families, 
genealogies, and the like, he was also curious 
to see the young lady whose prospects had 
been so strangely blighted a few years ago. 
Vague rumours of her beauty, of her poverty, 
and of the generous motives of the lost lord's 
wooing, had found their way erewhile from 
Lancashire to London ; and when her lover's 
disappearance was the common talk of the 
town. Miss Savage's name came frequently to 
the surface. Horace Cochrane had at the time 
been as much interested in the affair as every 
one else ; and, like every one else, had by and 
by grown tired of it. Chancing, however, to 
become acquainted with Lancelot Brackenbury 
a year or two after, every half-forgotten cir- 
cumstance of the notorious " Brackenbury 
Case " came back upon him with twofold vivid- 
ness. Meanwhile, although the acquaintance 
ripened to intimacy and led to this present 
invitation to Old Court, he knew no more of 
the story than before. It was a subject upon 
which Lancelot Brackenbury never opened his 
lips, and upon which good taste and good 
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feeling forbade the other to venture. This 
restraint, however, but the more stimulated his 
curiosity. He longed to ask a hundred ques- 
tions, although he dared not ask one. Above 
all, he was impatient to see the heroine of the 
story. Sitting in the coffee-room of " The 
Three Feathers," deep, as it would seem, in the 
local news of the Manchester Mercury, he could 
not get last evening's conversation out of his 
head. That the old Grange should be saved at 
the last moment by this gift from the dead wa» 
a purely dramatic touch, and one that pleased 
him hugely. So did the legacy. Twelve 
thousand pounds is a fascinating surd. There 
is a respectable simplicity about it which is 
very soothing to the imagination ; and Mr. 
Cochrane, as a man of the world, would have 
been one of the first to admit that a heroine 
with £12,000 to her fortune is of necessity more 
interesting than a heroine with not so many 
pence. 

From Singleton to Langtrey the way lies 
through a fat, flat country rich in corn-lands 
and apple-orchards, with glimpses here and 
there of a winding river, and now and then a 
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farm-house, or a grey church tower. A pleasant 
country to ride through, especially if one 
knows it well enough to leave the high road 
and follow the green lanes through which 
Lancelot Brackenbury piloted his guest this 
bright November afternoon 1 It was, indeed, 
more like early October than mid-November. 
There had of late been a long spell of mild and 
foggy weather ; but to-day the sky had cleared, 
and there was a pleasant freshness in the air. 
The trees were thinned, but not yet stripped of 
their gold and russet foliage ; and the berries 
were scarlet in the hedgerows. Yonder to the 
left, dark with furze and scrub, breaking away 
here and there in walls of yellow sand-cliff, 
rose the long, sullen ridge of the Brackenbury 
Moors. From Singleton lying well out in the 
valley, to Langtrey nestled close under the 
lee of this ridge, the two friends rode at a 
brisk canter. 

Talking from time to time in a desultory way 
with long spaces of silence between, they came 
by and by to a triangular patch of grass where- 
on a three-fingered signpost marked the meet- 
ing-place of three by-roads. The fingers pointed 
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**To Singleton," "To Langtrey" and "To 
Brackenbury." 

Cochrane was about to turn his horse's head 
towards Langtrey, but Lancelot took the 
Brackenbury Road, saying that it was prettier^ 
and not much out of the way. 

It was certainly very pretty — a mere lane^ 
scarcely more than a cart-track, skirting the 
right bank of a little alder-fringed stream close- 
under the foot of the ridge. Between the oppo- 
site bank and the slope beyond, there ran a 
strip of meadow in which cows were feeding ; 
and presently they came to a point where a 
wooden foot-bridge crossing the stream, and a 
roofless cottage standing out in strong light 
against a background of sandy hill-side, looked 
as if placed on purpose for the sketcher. 

" It only wants a few accessories," observed 
Mr. Cochrane, critically. 

His companion smiled. 

"Accessories?" he repeated. " What sort of 
accessories? The time-honoured white horse, 
or the inevitable old woman in a red cloak ?" 

'^ Nonsense — you know what I mean. It is a 
nice little subject; but to make a picture, it 
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needs a foreground object — say a tree-trunk 
yonder, to balance the composition ; or an old 
cart standing half in and half out of the water. 
Anything simple and picturesque." 

^' A man hung himself in that cottage about 
ten years ago — what do you say to that for a 
picturesque incident? You might, by an artis- 
tic license, transfer him to a branch of that tree 
in the foreground. But I confess the scene is 
simple and picturesque enough for me as it is.'' 

Cochrane shook his head. He sketched 
rather effectively in a conventional style, and he 
wrote occasional criticisms on the studios for a 
fashionable paper. Hence he had come to be re- 
garded as an authority on matters of Art — in 
Belgravia. 

''Ah," he said, confidently, *'that is where 
you and I differ. I don't in the least sympathise 
with your ultra-realistic school. Isn't it Lord 
Bacon who defines Art as * Nature plus 
man ' ?" 

*' Yes; but not as Nature plus the stage-ma- 
nager. Your tree-trunk and your cart are mere 
* properties^ — not one jot more legitimate, to 
my thinking, than the red cloak or the white horse. 
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But look 1 here is a foreground object after your 
own heart." 

A turn in the road had just brought them in 
sight of a sand-carrier limping at the heels of a 
very small and very shaggy donkey. The man 
was long, and lank, and lame of one foot; the 
ass, laden with a couple of heavy sacks, seemed 
to carry his burden with difficulty. 

" Is this one of your Saracen-folk ?" asked 
Cochrane. 

*' Ay, and if I don't mistake, he's the son of 
your acquaintance of yesterday. Halloo I my 
man, mind where you're going I" 

The fellow looked round, pulled his ass up to 
the roadside^ and waited for them to pass. He 
was a sallow, sullen-looking lad of eighteen or 
twenty, with matted black locks hanging about 
his ears, and a mangy fur cap on his head. 
Seeing who approached, he pulled this article 
off, and stood twirling it in his hands. 

'^So, it's you, Seth," said Mr. Brackenbury, 
reining in his horse. '' Where are you going!" 

" T' pottery." 

« What, to Stoke ?" 

The fellow nodded. 
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Mr. Brackenbury shook his head. 

"Not with that load," he said. "I tell you 
what it is, my man — this is a case of too much 
eand, and not enough donkey." 

Seth stared, and said nothing. 

** Cpme, you know what I mean," said Mr. 
Brackenbury, sharply. "Untie those sacks, 
and let oat some of the sand. Do you 
hearr 

He heard, but he stirred not. 

" T' hummar be strong enoV' he said, 
surlily. 

Mr. Brackenbury looked at him, drew oS his 
right-hand glove, turned back his coat-cuff, 
and examined the lash of his riding-whip. 

"If you don't immediately follow my advice, 
Seth Plant," he said, very quietly, " I shall 
have the pleasure of giving you as smart a lick- 
ing as ever you had in your life. Ah ! I thought 
that argument would convince you. Now let 
it run till I bid you stop." 

Very unwillingly, Mr. Seth Plant untied 
the mouth first of one sack and then of the 
other, leaving by the wayside two conical sand 
heaps, like the runnings of a giant hour glass. 
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He then slowly reloaded his donkey, intending 
to scrape up the sand, and pat it back again as 
soon as the gentlemen should be out of sight. 
But Lancelot Brackenbury was fully awake to 
this possibility, and though it compelled 
himself and his friend to travel at a footpace, 
he made the sand-carrier trudge on before. 

"There isn't a bigger scamp on the moor 
than that long scoundrel," said he, presently ; 
" except his father. In fact, it would be hard 
to find two more characteristic specimens of our 
'dark folk* than Isaac jo^r^ and Seth^fo." 

'*Are they all so swarthy?" asked Cochrane. 

" Pretty nearly. Some of the women are 
red-haired, though. Do you see anything 
peculiar in the type ?" 

" I fancy I do, though I cannot define it." 

" Nor anyone else ; though our local wiseacres 
have a variety of theories about it. Some credit 
them with the heavy-lidded oriental eye ; others 
detect something Semitic in the shape of the 
skull, and so on. But so far as I can see — and 
I'm no ethnologist — they're uncommonly like 
gipsies; a dark-skinned, light-fingered lot, 
remarkable for nothing but dirt and dishonesty. 
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There's something odd, however, about their 
dialect. My brother had begun to collect and 
classify their vocabulary — for it seems they 
have a vocabulary which is in some respecta 
different from our regular North country 
jargon." 

« That's curious." 

*' Very curious ; especially if poor Cuthbert'ft 
theory was correct. Did you notice the name- 
this fellow gave his donkey just now? He 
called it the *hummar.' That's one of their 
words. My brother declared it was pure Arabic 
— identical with Jiomdr^ the Arabic for ass. I 
don't know a syllable of any Eastern language- 
myself; but he was very strong on all those- 
matters, and he traced lots of their words — or 
fancied he traced them — to Arabic originals.. 
Then, again "... 

He checked himself, pulled off his hat, and 
said : — 

"There's Miss Savage.'^ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE BRIDE-STONES. 

/COCHRANE looked up ; and high above the 
^ opposite bank^ pursuing the windings of a 
sheep-track in and out of the furze, he saw a 
lady in a dark dress followed by a St. Bernard 
mastiff. 

The young men dismounted, called up Seth 
Plant to hold their horses' heads, jumped the 
little stream, and made for the hill side. A 
fihort climb brought them to the spot where 
Miss Savage was standing. 

"This is a piece of unlooked-for good 
fortune," said Lancelot. " We have been to 
Singleton, and were coming round to call on 
Miss Langtrey. My friend Cochrane, of whom 
I have so often told you, Winifred — an awfully 
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clever fellow — knows all about architectare, and 
is dying to see The Grange." 

Miss Savage put out her hand with a frank 
smile. 

"My aunt will be very glad to see Mr. 
Cochrane/* she said; "and to show him the 
house. But I hope it has not been over-praised. 
I love it so much that I cannot bear a stranger 
to be disappointed in it." 

Cochrane looked at her with much curiosity, 
and told himself that in her, at all events, he 
was immensely disappointed. Her mouth was 
too large and her nose too short for his 
standard; and though she had on a broad- 
brimmed hat with a drooping feather which 
concealed her forehead and shaded the upper 
part of her face, he saw that she was very pale, 
and that her eyes looked as though she had 
been crying. Now Cochrane hated disfiguring 
emotions, and those red eyelids at once repelled 
him. 

He said, of course, all that was polite, and 
protested that he was in no danger of dis- 
enchantment. 

"A genuine old place that has not been 
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iraveetied by 'restorations' can't fail to be 
interesting," he said ; *' and Brackenbury tells 
me The Grange is quite untouched." 

"So untouched that it is falling to pieces 
^bout our ears. Some of the rooms, indeed, are 
not supposed to be safe, and we are afraid to 
^o into them." 

« That is a pity." 

" A great pity ; but we cannot aflfbrd to keep 
the place in repair." 

"Cochrane's archesology is not confined to 
bricks and mortar," said Lancelot, turning the 
-conversation. ''He's deep in pre-historic man 
— believes in flint implements and all that sort 
of thing, you know. He made . acquaintance 
yesterday with our troublesome friend, Isaac 
Plant, and his head just now runs on nothing 
but the ' dark folk.' " 

" I should like to know if they really ar^ a 
separate race," said Mr. Cochrane. 

** I have lived among them all my life,'^ Miss 
Savage replied, " and I have never doubted it." 

They were still standing where they first 
met ; but Lancelot now proposed that the 
borses should be sent on to The Grange. 
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" So leaving ns free to walk home with you, 
Winifred/^ he said. '* That is, if you are going 
home, and will let us see you along." 

**But can you trust that fellow with your 
horses ?" asked Cochrane. 

"Yes; because the road runs parallel with 
the Ridge, and we shall have him always in 
sight." 

So saying, he shouted to the sand-carrier to 
go quietly forward, and wait for them at the 
top of " Cherry Orchard Lane." 

Then they walked on slowly, following the 
path, which sometimes rose a little and some- 
times dipped, and was hardly wide enough 
anywhere for two. Miss Savage and Mr. Coch- 
rane went first — he, as often as not, treading 
the steep slope below the path, and performing 
this feat with a surefootedness highly credit- 
able in one whose walking powers were chiefly 
cultivated in Pall Mall and St. James's Street. 
Lancelot came after with the dog. 

'' But do they live apart, in a village of their 
own?" asked Cochrane, going back to the 
" dark folk." 

^' They live apart, but not in a village," re- 
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plie4 Lancelot, from behind. *' Their cottages 
are scattered about the moor — that is to say, 
about the highest part of the moor ; a bleak» 
bare district remote from everything and every- 
body. They don't congregate. You'll find two 
cottages together — sometimes three — but no- 
thing like a village." 

"Do they intermarry with the other pea- 
santry?" 

" Not a bit of it. They marry — if you can 
call it marriage— everlastingly in and in. 
But whether they go through any kind of cere- 
mony, blessing or cursing or promising, I don't 
know. Anyhow, if a * dark ' girl takes up with 
one of our people, she is scouted by her own." 

"Even the children hold themselves aloof," 
added Miss Savage. " It is only within these last 
two or three months that a few of the mothers 
have let their little ones come to our national 
school; and there they sit all together, frightened 
and suspicious, like small savages just caught. 
They never join in play with the others ; and 
the moment school is over, they scamper off to 
their homes like rabbits to their burrows." 

"It is the oddest thing I ever heard of," 
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said Cochrane. **What is their religion!" 

'^ Nothing at all, I should say/' replied Lan- 
celot ; " or if anything, some kind of serpent or 
devil-worship." 

Miss Savage looked back, half smiling, half 
reproving. 

"No, no," she said. *'They are wild — 
ignorant — lawless ; but they are not as bad as 
that." 

" And how do they live t" 

^^The women make fringe and pillow-lace. 
The men carry sand to the potteries.'' 

" To say nothing of fracturing the Command- 
ments en bloc with perfect impartiality," added 
Lancelot. " The fact is, they're about as bad a 
lot as a man could well lay his finger upon, out 
of the Isle of Portland. But I'll take you over 
the moor to-morrow, and you shall see them in 
their dens." 

" They are not half as black as Mr. Bracken- 
bury paints them," said Miss Savage, gently. 

To which Mr. Cochrane replied that they 
were at all events black enough to be interest- 
ing, and that he was impatient to know more of 
them. 

VOL. I. R 
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" Be sure that you see old Lois." 

**01d Lois! — who is she! The legendary 
centenarian of the neighbourhood ?" 

*'She is a very, very old woman — nobody 
knows how old. Her grandmother was burned 
for witchcraft ages ago, when she was a little 
child, and she used to say she remembered it." 

" How delightful 1 Perhaps she remembers 
the Crusades, and will tell me something about 
the origin of her people. They came over 
with one of your ancestors, did they not, Miss 
Savage ?" 

" With Herbert de Langtrey, who is said to 
have joined the Third Crusade and to have 
brought home with him twelve Saracea 
captives. So runs the story ; but we have no 
evidence for it." 

"But Herbert de Langtrey was a real 
personage, I suppose V 

" Oh, yes — he was a real personage. And 
he not only came home from the Third Crusade, 
but went out again some years afterwards with 
the Fifth, under Baldwin^ Count of Flanders, 
and fell at the Siege of Constantinople in 1203. 
You may see his effigy in the old parish church 
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— a melancholy, noseless gentleman in chain 
armour, with his feet crossed, to show that he 
died in the Holy War." 

"He might well look melancholy," said 
Lancelot. "Isn't he the fellow who left his 
bride on her wedding day, and came home to 
find her dead f " 

" No ; that was Wilfred de Langtrey — a very 
different person. But Mr. Cochrane will be 
wearied to death by these old tales 1" 

"On the contrary, they interest me im- 
mensely," replied Cochrane. "Pray tell me 
about Wilfred de Langtrey. Was he also 
a Crusader V 

" Oh, dear, no — the Crusades were over long 
before his time. He lived in the reign of Henry 
the Sixths and was taken prisoner at the Battle 
of Patay in 1429. But I am a bad story teller. 
I am giving you the end before the beginning." 

*' I prefer it that way," said Cochrane. " I 
always read the third volume of a novel before 
I read the first. Pray go on — or go back.'' 

" Well, I ought to have begun by saying that 
he was betrothed to a certain beautiful Lady 
Geraldine; and that, being summoned quito 

r2 
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suddenly to the war, be married her in all haste, 
left her that same day, and sailed straight for 
France, where it is said he distinguished himself 
at the siege of Orleans — ^that was, I think^ in 
1428 ; and the next year he was taken prisoner." 

"Then, of course, the lady died?" 

" Not while she believed he lived. But his 
captivity lasted for years, and though he wrote, 
his letters never reached her. At Iast» when 
she could hope no longer, she died.^' 

"And he rode into the courtyard just as she 
had breathed her last breath V* 

Miss Savage smiled. 

" Nay, you are laughing at my story," she said. 

"By no means; but that is how all such 
stories end. They reproduce themselves like 
solar myths. However, he did come back ?" 

" Yes — when it was too late." 

" And turned monk ?" 

"No — he did better. He carried his sword 
to Venice, and died fighting the battles of the 
Bepublic. Would you like to see the Lady 
Geraldine's grave? She is supposed to have 
been buried on the highest point of the Ridge 
— just above our heads." 
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He declared that he should like it above all 
things. So they left the path for a track 
leading still higher, which brought them 
presently to a little knoll on the bi-ink of a 
sand-cliff almost overhanging the meadows. 

Here, shaded by a clump of stunted firs and 
almost overgrown by brambles, stood four 
weatherworn granite slabs, placed edgewise iu 
the form of a trough, some eight feet in length 
by three in breadth. The enclosed space was 
full of weeds. A fifth slab, evidently part of the 
ancient covering stone, lay half-buried in the 
ground a few yards off". 

" The story goes that she asked to be buried 
here, on the spot where she watched daily for 
his coming," said Miss Savage, half shyly, as 
deprecating the incredulity of her audience. 
^*You see what a view it commands. The 
place goes by the name of ' The Bride-Stones.' " 

'* There must have been a painful disparity of 
age — several centuries at least — between Sir 
Wilfred and the fair Geraldine,'' said Cochrane, 
smiling. ^^ This is neither more nor less than a 

kist-vaen — and in excellent preservation.^' 
" A kist-vaen — what is that f 
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^'A eepulcbral monument, commonly called 
pre-historic — probably tbe grave of some early 
Britisb chieftain. But do not look so disap- 
pointed, Miss Savage. The thing is much more 
curious than if it really contained the bones of 
your traditionary heroine." 

"But I prefer my heroine to your chief- 
tain ; and I don't feel inclined to give her up." 

" Keep her, by all means, my dear lady. I 
don't ask you to give up anything but her 
grave. But this monument is a most undeni- 
able kist-vaen. It has been opened, too — a 
long time ago, apparently, by the look of that 
cover, and the depth at which it is buried." 
" I wonder who opened it," said Lancelot. 
"Your friends, the * dark folk,' no doubt ; and 
all they got for their pains, most likely, was a 
handful of bones, a few potsherds, and perhaps 
an old bronze torque. But I should like to re- 
open it. They may have overlooked some- 
thing." 

"You are welcome to excavate it to any 
depth you please," said Mr. Brackenbury, in- 
differently. 

" Am I ? Then you must provide me with a 
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couple of diggers ; and if I come upon the Lady 
Geraldine, I promise to hand her over to Miss 
Savage for Christian burial/' 

Then looking round, almost for the first time»« 
he remarked upon the extent and beauty of the 
prospect. 

"You see part of three counties," said Miss 
Savage ; " and on a clear day, fifteen towns and 
villages." 

"I can well believe it. What place is that 
with three or four church spires yonder ?" 

" Singleton, where we were eating our 
luncheon a couple of hours ago," answered 
Lancelot. 

"And this queer quadrangular building 
surrounded by trees?" 

This time it was Miss Savage who replied. 

" That is Langtrey Grange," she said, smil- 
ing. But the smile was quickly followed by a 
sigh. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

LANGTREY GRANGE. 

COCHRANE was nothing if not critical ; but 
he at once confessed that neither at home 
nor abroad had he seen anything to compare, 
in its way, with Langtrey Grange. He fell iu 
love at the first glimpse of it between the trees, 
and his admiration, expressed in a gathering 
crescendo, increased at every step. 

The house stood in the midst of a green flat, 
embowered in trees, surrounded by pastures, 
and approached by a private road interrupted 
by at least a dozen gates. Miss Savage, how- 
ever, conducted them by a shorter way, first 
crossing the little river by a high wooden 
bridge, and then taking a footpath across the 
meadows. Presently they came to a field 
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larger than the rest, in which there were many 
cows and some fine elms ; and then, through an 
opening in the trees, Mr. Cochrane caught 
sight of a most curious old house patterned all 
over in black and white, with projecting upper 
storeys, and all kinds of jutting gable-ends, and 
ivy-grown chimneys, and quaint casement- 
windows filled with ancient lozenge-paned 
glass that winked and glittered in the after- 
noon sunlight. Drawing nearer, he saw that 
this house was cut off from the surrounding 
meadows by a moat, and approached by a 
dilapidated stone bridge ; the rampart having 
been pulled down to right and left of the 
bridge, and the ground converted into a green 
slope planted with cherry-trees to the water's 
edge. 

Never had he beheld so quaint a dwelling- 
house. It was like a great toy ; and the pat- 
terning of the walls was as various and cap- 
ricious as the designs in a Japanese puzzle. 
Squared off into compartments by the larger 
beams, every foot of the surface was diapered 
with chevrons, quaterfoils, crosses, diamonds, 
diagonals, circles, and the like, all done in tim- 
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ber upon a plaster ground — the timber painted 
black, and the plaster toned down by age to a 
creamy yellow. And there were black pend- 
ants like stalactites at each gable corner ; and 
lines of carved scroll-work under the jutting 
eaves; and over the gateway, supported by 
twisted pillars, two at each side, a deep cornice 
quaintly sculptured with rows of heraldic shields 
in panelled recesses. These shields yet showed 
traces of gold and colours ; but all the rest — 
pillars, capitals, cornices, pendants — were in old 
black oak. 

Cochrane stood for a moment, still and silent. 
It seemed to him that he was looking at a very 
old and very beautiful picture. Then his delight 
broke out in exclamations. The absence of 
uniformity, the surprising fancifulness of the 
details, moved him to a sort of antiquarian 
rapture. Above all, he was charmed with the 
soft harmony of colour ; the time-worn tints of 
the wood and plaster; the faded reds and 
yellows of the old flat roofing tiles ; the sober 
green of the ivy which had spread up all one 
side of the wing to the right of the gateway 
and overrun a cluster of tall chimneys above. 
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looking like a gigantic hand in a green glove, 
with one finger pointing upwards. 

" In heaven's name 1" he cried, " what is the 
date of this house ?" 

But Lancelot, smiling, bade him follow Miss. 
Savage, who had gone on while they stood 
gazing, and was now crossing the bridge over 
the moat. 

A blind retriever lying in the gateway 
lashed the ground feebly with his tail at her 
approach, and pulling himself together by an 
eiFort, followed her into the courtyard. At 
sight of this courtyard — or rather of the build- 
ings by which it was surrounded — Mr. Cochrane 
drew a long breath. 

The south side — that by which they entered 
was two storeys in height; the north, east, 
and west sides, but one. The east side, to- 
their right as they stood in the gateway, con- 
sisted of a long uniform wing lit by four large 
casement windows on the ground floor, and by 
four smaller ones above. It contained the 
offices. The north side, now facing them, 
contained the dwelling-rooms, and was the 
part of the house inhabited by Miss Langtrey 
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4tnd her niece. The west side, being carried 
only half way, ended in a boldly patterned 
gable-end with carved pilasters at the comers ; 
while a low wall and a small gate connected it 
with the north, or entrance, wing. This gate 
Jed to the cherry-orchard by the moat, and 
round to the garden at the back. 

But it was the north side opposite the gate- 
way that held Mr. Cochrane breathless. The 
quaintnesB of the outer fa9ade was as nothing 
to the quaintness of this inner front. To 
describe it in such wise as to convey any exact 
impression by means of words is impossible. It 
was simply a fantastic and heterogeneous 
jumble of parts that seemed to have no con- 
nection with each other — to have been set 
down, as it were, by accident, and left there by 
mistake. The doorway was in the left-hand 
<5orner — a wonderful old doorway enclosing a 
deep, dark porch flanked on each side by three 
•clusters of twisted pillars, and surmounted by a 
<5ornice quaintly carved in rosettes and zigzags, 
all in black wood. Above this porch, in pan- 
elled recesses divided by dwarf pilasters, were 
three courses of quaterfoils in timber-and-plaster 
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work, white upon black, and black upon white ;. 
the whole supporting a very large window 
surmounted by a gable. This porch-window 
projected some twelve feet beyond what seemed 
to be the main line of building. The rest of 
the front consisted of two most singular and 
picturesque bay windows; the one a half- 
octagon ranging level vnih the porch ; the other 
a half sexagon placed considerably more for- 
ward, and filling the angle at the N.E. corner 
of the courtyard. These windows stood wide 
apart below ; but their upper storeys, each face 
capped with a jutting gable-end, so far over- 
hung their basements that they met above,^ 
forming a continuous chain of casements placed 
at all kinds of angles. They looked, in short, 
like a pair of enormous, top-heavy lanterns 
leaning against each other; or like two very 
elaborate and fragile towers of glass which a 
breath niight shatter. 

Cochrane stood and gazed, and did not utter 
a word — gazed at the courses of scroU-and- 
panel work that divided the lower from the 
upper storeys of these wonderful old windows ; 
at the varied patterns of the tiny casement- 
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panes, set in shapes of stars, roses, crosses^ 
diamonds, and the like ; at the grotesque heads 
terminating every bracket and pendant and 
gargoyle ; at the crests and mottoes and quaint 
legends carved along the cross-beams under the 
nodding gables. Here he read : — " LA.UNGTRBY- 
LoYAULT^." On the next beam : '* GOD IS IN 
AL THINGE." A little farther on : " Tms 

WiNDOV WmRB REPAYRED BY PhILIP LaUNGTREY 

—In y» Yeare op oure Lorde mdlk/' 

Lancelot watched him, enjoying his undis- 
guised astonishment. Miss Savage's attention, 
meanwhile, was engrossed by some three or 
four score of snowy fan-tailed pigeons. These 
pretty creatures — her own especial pets — had 
espied her from the roof; and first one, then 
two, then half-a-dozen, came fluttering down, 
cooing and curtseying about her feet, and 
clamouring softly for their accustomed food. 
Laughing, she took off her hat, and let them 
flettle in a cloud on her head, on her shoulders, 
on her upraised hand and arm. The slanting 
Bunlight caught her where she stood, while 
behind her lay the old house all in shadow. 

It was a ready-made picture^ and Lancelot, 
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looking on with the eye of an artist, longed to 
paint it on the spot. 

" Well," he said presently, '* what do you 
think of the place f Does it come up to your 
expectation I" 

Mr. Cochrane's wandering gaze had by this 
time strayed down from the windows to the 
courtyard. He was looking almost with sur- 
prise, evidently with admiration, no longer at 
the house, but at the lady. 

"My expectation?" he said, slowly. "My 
expectation fell far short of the reality." 

She was tall — taller than he had at first 
supposed — younger, fairer, altogether lovelier 
and more attractive. Her eyelids, too, were no 
longer red ; and now that he saw her without 
her hat, he discovered that she had wonderfully 
kind, frank, pleasant eyes, blue rather than grey, 
with long dark lashes, and a half shy, half 
eager look in them which might easily flash 
into laughter or kindle into honest anger. 
The brows above those eyes were level, and the 
forehead broad and low ; and the mouth — well, 
yes ; the mouth was large. Not so large as he 
had thought ; yet larger than quite coincided 
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with Mr. Horace Cochrane's standard of 
perfection. But it was a beautiful mouth, for 
all that, and the little even teeth which that 
smile disclosed were perfectly charming. As 
for her hair — bright, wavy chestnut hair, with 
a glint of red gold upon it — he had no fault to 
find with that; not even with the way she 
wore it, though nothing could well be more 
careless without being positively untidy. 

Scanning her thus critically, point by point, as 
he might have scanned an uncatalogued paint- 
ing in a gallery, hesitating to what master it 
should be attributed, he decided that Miss 
Savage not only came up to the level of her 
reputation, but that there was something 
peculiarly fresh and vivid in her beauty — that it 
belonged, in fact, to the Venetian school, and 
that she ought to have been painted (had she 
only lived three hundred years ago) by Paris 
Bordone. He half thought, indeed, that she 
reminded him of a Bordone which he had seen 
somewhere or another abroad ; but he could not 
remember where. 

Meanwhile the pigeons circled, and lighted, 
and strutted; and Miss Savage, unconscious 
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of criticism^ thought only of feeding them. 

''Do please, Lancelot, tap on the kitchen 
^vindow, and bid Joan or Bridget bring me 
some food for them," she cried, appealingly. 

Lancelot did as he was bidden, and a buxom 
damsel in pattens presently appeared with a 
sieve of barley in her hand. 

"Thof het their bait, Miss, a'ready," she 
said, in a tone of remonstrance. ^'I dunno 
what Bridget 'ull say." 

Winifred laughed, and flung the barley in 
great handfulls about the yard. 

'* Never fear, Joan !" she said. " Leave 
Bridget to me. I will take the blame. Here 
Lily ! — poor Lily ! Reine-Blanche ! Snowdrift I 
.... Oh, Bijou, you greedy bird 1 How dare 
you be so bold 1" 

Bijou had perched on the edge of the sieve, 
and was impudently helping himself. 

^' So each pigeon has its name 'i But when all 
are white, how can you possibly tell one bird 
from another?" asked Mr. Cochrane, with 
suddenly awakened interest. 

She looked round, smiling. 

" How does a shepherd know his sheep ? My 
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pigeons look all alike to you, because you are 
not accustomed to them ; yet I see as much 
difference between Bijou, and Lily, and 
Snowdrift, as if no two were of the same 
colour. But you are waiting all this time to 
pay your visit to my aunt and see the house I 
I am treating you very rudely." 

" I am seeing the house now," said Cochrane. 
*' The inside cannot possibly be as picturesque as 
the outside." 

Miss Savage put the sieve on the ground. 
Bijou and all ; said a few words in a low voice 
to Joan ; and, leaving her pets to finish their 
meal, offered to lead the way through the 
unoccupied rooms. 

" I have sent word to my aunt that you are 
here," she said ; " but before you go in, you may 
as well see the south wing. Down, Prince — 
down! No, Jack — you must stay outside. 
Good dogs — lie down." 

She led the way to a door under the gateway, 
first fetching the key from where it hung inside 
the porch. The lock was rusty, and Lancelot 
with diflBculty turned the key. 

" We hardly ever open these rooms," said Miss 
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Savage. " They are full of dust and ghosts, 
and are going fast to ruin." 

" Ghosts ! Are you so rich, then, as to own 
more than one?" 

'^ We are so poor that we do not own even 
one. There is a tradition of a wandering light 
which is seen in the gallery overhead when a • 
Langtrey is about to die ; but that is a poor 
substitute for a family apparition, and we 
refuse to believe in it. You are now in the 
Little Hall, I don't know what use they made of 
it in the old time — we have turned it into a 
lumber-room for all kinds of rubbish." 

It was a gloomy room with panelled walls, 
and one large casement window so thick with 
dust that it let in scarcely any light. It was 
not so dim, however, but that they could see at 
the farther end a heterogenous pile of old 
furniture, packing-cases, tarnished cornices and 
picture frames, mouldy harness, rusty pikes and 
halberts, old bookcases, boxes, fishing-tackle, 
garden-tools, and the like. Beyond this lay a 
smaller room, called the " Still-Room," sur- 
rounded by presses and communicating by a 
passage with the old kitchen in the East Wing 

s2 
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— a great, gloomy cavern of a place, with rowd 
of rusty hooks in the rafters overhead, aud a 
huge fireplace at which many an ox had been 
roasted in the olden time. 

Never since Stephen Langtrey's father came 
of age, had those rafters echoed to the laughter 
of wassailers. The hearth had been cold for 
more than fifty years. The hams and flitches 
were gone ; and the place now contained only a 
quantity of firewood stacked against the wall^ 
and a store of potatoes laid by for winter con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Cochrane peeped up the chimney — a 
blackened funnel ending in a patch of daylight 
high above — and compared it with a shaft in a 
coal mine. 

Then they retraced their steps, went in at 
another door on the opposite side of the gate- 
way, and found themselves in the Great Hall, 
or Banqueting-Room, which, with its old black 
panelling, high carved chimney-piece, and frag- 
ments of rusty armour hanging on the walls, oc- 
cupied the other half of the South Front ground- 
floor. Thence, by way of a narrow staircase. 
Miss Savage took them up to the first floor. 
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"These," she said, "are what used to be 
called the * State Apartments.' You are now 
entering the Long Gallery, or Throne-Room, 
where Queen Eliisabeth is said to have danced." 

Following her into this Long Gallery, they 
found an old white-haired woman-servant 
hastily removing the cover from an ancient 
arm-chair standing on a little dais under a 
faded canopy at the upper end of the room. 

"So, among your ancestral honours, you 
number a visit from the Virgin Queen 1" said 
Cochrane. 

'' Yes ; she stayed here for a night in the 
<5ourse of one of her Northern Progresses — I 
think, in 1587. Is that right, Bridget?" 

" In the year of our Lord fifteen hundred and 
-seventy-eight. Miss," replied the old dame, 
dropping one little curtsey to Mr. Brackenbury, 
and another to the stranger. " Her Most 
Gracious Majesty arrived on the twenty-eighth 
of May, accompanied by the Lords Burleigh, 
Leicester, Arundel, and Hunsdon, and a numer- 
ous suite ; and departed the following morning. 
That is the chair in which Her Most Gracious 
Majesty sat; and in this gallery she danced 
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a measure with Sir Marmaduke Langtrey.'^ 
"I never can remember whether it was in 
eighty-seven or seventy-eight," laughed Miss 
Savage ; ^' but you will find it duly chronicled 
in * Nichols's Progresses ' — and in Bridget's 
portentous memory. She will tell you all about 
the portraits, too — better than any catalogue." 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

THE FAMILY PORTRAITS. 

rpHE Long Gallery was well named. It 
■*■ measured sixty-eight feet from end to end 
by only twelve in width, and, being so narrow, 
looked even longer than its actual length. It 
was lighted by two very large windows to the 
front, and by a bay window, now filled up, at 
the east end. On the panelled walls opposite 
the two front windows, and in the spaces be- 
tween those windows, in all imaginable cross- 
lights, hung a series of faded family portraits ; 
mostly full-lengths of gentlemen in ruffs and 
doublets, corselets and boots, RamilHes wigs 
and brocaded waistcoats, with a sprinkling of 
ladies in hoops, powder, and patches — all in 
various stages of mildew and dilapidation. 
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At the lower end was a musicians' gallery ; 
and here and there, at long intervals against 
the walls, an old high-backed chair covered 
with crimson and amber brocade. Other fur- 
niture and decorations there were none. The 
floor had once been polished, and doubtless 
level ; but now was as uneven as the pavement 
of St. Mark's at Venice. 

Cochrane gave himself up with a good grace 
to Mrs. Bridget's guidance, and started for the 
family portraits. 

'* The earliest painted likeness of any member 
of the Langtrey family," said the old woman, 
falling at once into the perfunctory and half- 
aggressive tone of a practised cicerone, *' con- 
sists of a small panel, dated 1521, supposed to 
be the portrait of Godfrey Langtrey, Esquire, 
who lived in the reign of King Henry VIII. It 
hangs in a room in the North Wing. There 
are also in the old parish church some effigies 
in stone, and three monumental brasses, of 
various members of the family of a still earlier 
period, some dating back to the time of the 
Crusades. The name of the Langtrey family, 
and a list of their lands, is likewise to be found 
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in Doomsday Book. It is one of the most 
ancient families in • . . ." 

''Never mind all that, Bridget," said Miss 
Savage, with a somewhat heightened colour. 
**Thi8 gentleman wants to hear about the 
pictures. Begin with Sir Marmaduke." 

The old woman folded her hands, and 
sniffed. 

** Most gentry prefers to hear the description 
in order, Miss Winifred," she said, reprovingly. 
"But I can begin with Sir Marmaduke, if 
required." 

Cochrane protested that he would be charmed 
to begin with the Flood, if necessary ; and that 
nothing could possibly interest him more than 
the whole pedigree and history of the owners of 
The Grange. 

Mrs. Bridget, however, gathering herself 
together for a fresh start, plunged in medias res, 
and began afresh with Sir Marmaduke. 

*' The first portrait to the left of the throne," 
she said, " represents Sir Marmaduke Langtrey, 
born Anno Domini 1540, died Anno Domini 1 616. 
Sir Marmaduke held the office of High Sheriff 
of the County, Anno Domini 1578, during which 
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year he was knighted by Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth, on the occasion of her 
visit to Langtrey Grange. The portrait is 
supposed to be by Sir Antonio More." 

Cochrane received this information with a 
perfectly grave — perhaps a too perfectly grave 
— countenance; for Miss Savage at once sus- 
pected him. 

" Was Sir Antonio More a great painter ?" she 
asked, turning to Lancelot. 

" Very great, indeed." 

** And this is a bad picture?" 

" Well — yes ; it is a bad picture." 

"I thought so. Bridget, you must never 
again say that Sir Marmaduke is supposed to 
be by Sir Antonio More. We don't suppose it. 
In fact, we are quite sure that it is nothing of 
the kind." -i 

** I've been saying it for the last fifty years. 
Miss Winifred ; and it has never been doubted 
till this moment," said Mrs. Bridget, in an in- 
jured tone. 

" If you had been saying it for the last 
hundred and fifty years, Bridget, it would 
make no difference." 
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**TheD, if you please, Miss, what am I to 
say?" 

Miss Savage turned an appealing look upon 
Lancelot. 

*'Say — *By an unknown artist,'" he sug- 
gested. 

" Or * by a sign-painter of the period.'' 
Wouldn't that be better?" Then, dropping 
her voice, she added, with a sigh, '' But what 
does it matter ? It is perhaps the last time — 
poor old Bridget I" 

Meanwhile that ancient damsel had passed on 
to the next picture. 

" This," she was saying, " is the portrait of 
Sir Harry Langtrey, eldest son of Sir Marma- 
duke Langtrey, born Anno Domini 1574; 
married Anno Domini 1606 to the Lady 
Frances, fourth daughter of Anthony, Viscount 
Montacute; died Anno Domini 1639. Sir 
Harry Langtrey was one of the gentlemea 
despatched to Gravesend in 1612, to receive 
Frederick, the Elector Palatine of the Rhine^ 
on the occasion of his marriage with tho 
Princess Mary of England. It was in com- 
memoration of this event that Sir Harry 
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received the honour of knighthood at the hands 
of His Most Sacred Majesty King James I." 

Miss Savage hung back, and allowed Bridget 
and Mr. Cochrane to move on, 

^* Stay a moment, Lancelot," she said^ 
hurriedly. **You have heard all this before, 
and — and I have something to tell you." 

" I, too — I have something to tell you, 
Winifred," he replied ; guessing what she was 
about to say. " May I speak first ?" 

She looked up, almost apprehensively. 

*' Yes — by all means/' she said. ** You don't 
look like the bearer of bad news. Mine is bad 
— and it will keep." 

" No, it is not bad ; but it is not pleasant. I 
mean — you won't approve of it." 

The apprehensive look came back into her 
face. 

*' Whatever it is, tell it to me at once," she 
said, hastily. 

*' Well, then, I — that is to say, Marrables has 
been urging it upon me for the last year, you 
know — I have consented to prove poor Cuth- 
bert's will." 

** You mean that you are about to take the 
title ?" 
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' " Well— it amounts to that." 

The colour rushed in a crimson tide to the 
girl's face, and as rapidly retreated. 

** Oh, Lancelot !'' she said, reproachfully. 

" I know — I know ; but what could I do ? It 
must have come, sooner or later ; and it was so 
clearly my duty. You don't know with what 
reluctance I have consented." 

" Your duty ! Your duty to whom ?" 

"To the tenantry — to the legatees — to a 
host of people who are wronged by the delay^ 
Dear Winifred, don't blame me too hastily. To 
hold back longer would have been unjust — 
unjust to Cuthbert's memory — unjust even ta 
yourself?" 

" Unjust to me ? How can that be ? What- 
have I to do with it ?" 

" You have a great deal to do with it. You 
are one of the legatees." 

" I r 

" Yes ; one of the principal legatees. I had 
no right to tell you till — till we gave up all 
hope ; but Cuthbert has left you a considerable^ 
sum — twelve thousand pounds." 

He could not resist watching the effect of his* 
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words ; and yet he felt as if he ought to have 
looked away. 

For a moment she stared at him incredu- 
lously. Then a sudden look of relief, of thank- 
fulness, flashed into her face ; and then her eyes 
filled with tears. 

"He was always good to me," she said, 
tremulously. 

** He was always good to everyone," replied 
Lancelot. " How, then, should he not be good 
to you I But he would have left you more, 
Winifred — something else — something of far 
greater value than twelve thousand pounds. 
It was his intention, if fate . . ." 

'* Don't tell me, please," interrupted Miss 
Savage. ** I am glad it is no more. It is al- 
ready too much — more than 1 deserve." 

" Nay, I am bound to tell you, if but in 
justice to his memory. Those fatal diamonds — 
he meant to have left them also to you. In the 
last letter I ever received from him .... 
you know I had a letter only a day or two 
before I was summoned to Spezzia ?" 

" Yes, I remember hearing that there was a 
letter." 
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"Well, in that letter, written when he was 
planning to buy the diamonds, he said he wish- 
ed you to have them, if anythinpj happened to 
him before — before they were yours'by right." 

She looked down in silence. 

He waited a moment, as if expecting her to 
say something. Then, finding that she still 
kept silence, he added, " This was what I had 
to tell you." 

Her lip quivered. 

" Thank you," she said at length. " Thank 
you for telling me. You know how poor we 
are ; but you don't know from what a bitter 
grief this money may save us." 

" I wish it was ten times as much," said 
Lancelot, warmly. 

"I am glad it is nothing of the kind. I 
could not, would not, have accepted more ; but 
for this I am very grateful. And as for what I 
was about to say just now " 

" If it is anything you think Miss Langtrey 
would prefer me not to hear, pray leave it 
unsaid," interposed Lancelot, hastily. 

"Ah!" she said, drawing a quick breath, 
" you know it, then 1" 
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Lancelot coloured. 

" Perhaps I guess," he said, awkwardly. 

She looked at him. 

"And I/' she said, *'and I — perhaps, I 
understand." 

" distinguished himself at the battle of 

Dettingen, on the sixteenth of June, 1743, and 
was promoted on the field. He afterwards 
served with his regiment in Scotland, under the 
Duke of Cumberland, in 1746, and fell mortally 
wounded at the battle of CuUoden, having 
taken one of the rebel standards with his own 
band." 

The old woman's quavering treble came to 
them with measured distinctness. She had by 
this time conducted Mr. Cochrane to the fur- 
ther end of the gallery, and arrived at the 
reigns of the Georges. 

Meanwhile Lancelot was silent, not knowing 
what to say. 

Miss Savage spoke again. 

*' Yes," she said, " I understand; and I know 
what it must have cost you." 

** Don't think about that," he replied, bluntly. 
'* I must have done it sooner or later." 
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" And you have done it sooner, for our sakes. 
Thank you, Lancelot." 

She put out her hand. He took it ; held it 
for a moment ; then, with a hasty " God bless 
you I" walked quickly to the other end of the 
gallery, where Mrs. Bridget was descanting 
upon the merits of a half-length portrait of a 
lady dressed in the fashion of Marie Antoinette, 
with powdered hair, a large hat, and gloves 
reaching to the elbow. 

*'This, sir," Mrs. Bridget was saying, ''is 
Dame Georgina Langtrey, second daughter of 
Sir James Stoneleigh, of Stoneleigh Castle, 
Yorkshire. This lady was a celebrated beauty, 
A portrait of her by Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
sold at the great Fonthill sale in the year 
1819. The next portrait represents her husband, 
Sir Robert Langtrey, some time Colonel of the 
West Lancashire Yeomanry. He was bora 
Anno Domini 1759, and died Anno Domini 
1814. We next come to Squire Edward John 
Langtrey, only son of the preceding, and father 
of the late Squire Stephen Langtrey, who was 
the last male representative of the family. 
Squire Edward John Langtrey is represented 

VOL. I. T 
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in the uniform of a Deputy-Lieutenant for the 
County. He married in 1816 Miss Hester 
Penruddock, of Cornwall ..;.." 

" This fair lady, I suppose V* interrupted 
Cochrane, examining the next portrait with 
lively interest. 

"That is my grandmother," said Winifred. 

"Then your grandmother, Miss Savage, was 
a very beautiful person I There is a look of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence about this picture." 

" The original, painted before her marriage, 
was by Sir Thomas Lawrence. This is a copy." 

"Did you ever see her?" 

'* Oh 1 no — she died before I was born ; but 
the portrait is supposed to be very like. Bridget 
remembers her." 

*• I ought to remember her, Miss Winifred," 
said the old woman. " I entered her service the 
first year of her marriage, and I have lived in 
the family ever since. She was a very beauti- 
ful lady, and the mother of beautiful children. 
The late Squire was as handsome a gentleman 
as ever trod shoe-leather.*' 

" Is there no likeness of him V asked 
Cochrane. 
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" Miss Langtrey has miniatures of the Squire, 
and of herself, and of Miss Mabel, sir— Mrs, 
Savage, I should say — which was Miss Wini- 
fred's own mother." 

Mrs. Bridget led the way to what she called 
the ** State Bed-rooms," one of which, hung with 
mouldering tapestry and containing an ancient 
four-post bedstead with plumes of moth-eaten 
ostrich feathers at each corner, went by the 
name of '^ Queen Elizabeth's Bed-chamber." 

Last of all, hidden away out of sight in a 
corner of the courtyard, came the chapel — a 
tiny, dilapidated structure, with cobwebbed 
rafters overhead, and a worm-eaten rood-screen, 
and one dim, painted window, partly boarded 
up, and partly mended with panes of common 
glass. Altar, seats, church-furniture, all were 
gone — all, save one mouldering scutcheon 
bearing a faded coat of arms and the motto, 
*' Langtrey-Loyaulte.^' 

"And now you have seen all," said Miss 
Savage, when they once more found themselves 
in the courtyard. " We inhabit what is 
habitable of the rest of the house." 

"But all this part is perfectly habitable," 

t2 
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said Cochrane. " If good Queen Bess were to- 
come back to-morrow, you need only light a 
few fires, put clean sheets on the beds, and 
strew the floor with rushes." 

** I am not sure that I should like to dance a 
coranto with Her Majesty in the Long Gallery, 
though/' laughed Lancelot. ** I should expect 
it to break through somewhere. As for the 
West Wing, you never venture into that at all 
now, do you, Bridget?" 

** We have used one of the ground-floor 
rooms occasionally, sir, as an apple-chamber/' 
replied Mrs. Bridget; "but the West Wing 
isn't harbour." 

" I doubt if any part of The Grange is really 
* harbour,' " said Miss Savage, smiling. ** I 
feel as if it would all topple down some day^ 
like a house of cards. But you must now come 
and see my aunt." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



OLD MISS LANGTREY. 



/\LD Miss Langtrey received her visitors in one 
" of the rooms with the lantern-like bay win- 
dows that had been " Repayred in the Yeare of 
Oure Lord MDLIX" — a room like the inside of 
a box, pannelled, ceiled, and floored with old 
black oak ; furnished with grim old furniture as 
ancient, apparently, as the house itself; and 
bare of everything in the way of rugs or 
carpeting. The logs on the hearth were 
unlighted, and the room smelt cold and damp, 
as if it had not been opened for months. The 
window, with its tiny leaded panes and a 
great patch of old heraldic stained glass let into 
the centre casement, admitted very little light, 
and looked out upon the courtyard. It was a 
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room as cheerfal on the whole as a £imily 
vault. 

Ushered into this dreary twilight, Cochrane 
found himself in the act of being presented to a 
hostess of whom he at first saw no more than 
a vagne outline in the darkest comer of the 
room. 

" Sir," said a thin hard voice, *' you are wel- 
come. Be pleased to sit. Lancelot Bracken- 
bury* you are becoming quite a stranger." 

'*I accept that as a compliment, dear Miss- 
Langtrey," replied Lancelot, taking a seat near 
her. 

'^ I mean no compliment," said Miss Lang* 
trey. 

Cochrane's eyes were now getting accustomed 
to the darkness, and the vague outline bad 
resolved itself into a little white-haired old 
lady with brilliant black eyes, sitting bolt 'up- 
right, with her hands folded primly in her lap, 
and her feet on a stool. She was dressed in 
some kind of stiff, faded brocade, and wore 
upon her head a simple cap of plain muslin.^ 
All this he saw, and noted ; but it was her eyes,. 
er keen, vivacious, black eyes, that chiefly 
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arrested his attention. It would be very un- 
pleasant^ be tbougbt, to meet tbose eyes blazing 
with anger ; and that they could blaze, and blaze 
fiercely, upon occasion, he did not doubt. She 
turned them next upon himself. 

" My niece tells me that you are staying at 
Old Court, Mr. Cochrane," she said. *' How do 
you like living like an owl among the ruins?" 

Cochrane replied that he found it quite de- 
lightful ; and that if all ruins were equally 
comfortable, he should desire nothing better 
than to live like an owl for the rest of his 
days. 

" You must find it very dull there," said Miss 
Langtrey.* 

" Indeed, no. I never was better amused in 
my life.'' 

'^ That is because he amuses himself," laughed 
Lancelot. *^ He is the best of guests, and I am . 
the worst of hosts. I do nothing to entertain 
him." 

**I object to be entertained," said Cochrane. 
"The pleasantest host in the world, to my 
thinking, is he who lets me have my own way. 
Now at Old Court I do just as I like. I shoot^ 
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sketch, ramble about, and enjoy my liberty." 

Miss Langtrey eyed him mistrustfully. 

'' Pray, sir," she asked, " are you an artist — 
or an author?" 

** Neither, madam — only a poor, overworked 
Government oflScial." 

"Whose overwork," added Lancelot, "con- 
sists of sitting in an armchair and reading Tlie 
Times daily, from ten to three 1" 

" Ah, you don't know what tremendous toil 
it is, reading The Times daily from ten to three I 
Painting is play to it." 

" Painting is well enough in its way," said 
Miss Langtrey ; " but I cannot bring myself to 
look upon it as the occupation of a gentleman." 

" My dear Miss Langtrey !" exclaimed Lan- 
celot. 

"Ah, well, I am an old-fashioned body, and I 
can't help my prejudices. In my day, artists 
made pictures, and gentlemen bought them." 

" Happily for us, society has at last discovered 
that gentlemen may do both," said Lancelot. 
** It is far more pleasure to paint a picture than 
to buy one." 

Miss Langtrey coughed contemptuously. 
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'' I detest these levelling innovations," she 
replied. " I hear that young men of good 
family are taking nowadays to civil engineering 
and coffee planting, and that it is even con- 
sidered possible for a gentleman to become a 
brewer. I don't understand it." 

Then, turning to Cochrane : — *^ I never was 
in London but once, and that was forty years 
ago; but I remember meeting a Lady Susan 
Cochrane at a party in Portman Square. She 
was a daughter of Lord Skiddaw, and married 
to a certain Colonel Cochrane of the Dragoons. 
Was she a relation of yours ?" 

"She was my aunt," replied Cochrane. 
** That is to say, she married my uncle." 

"Ay — she ran away with him. It was an 
unequal match, and her family opposed it ; but 
she was infatuated with him. Is she dead 1" 

" Years ago ; and my uncle afterwards mar- 
ried a rich widow with fifteen thousand a 
year." 

"All men are polygamists at heart," said 
Miss Langtrey ; " glad of the chance of marry- 
ing a second wife, if they are so lucky as to 
lose the first. Your uncle was a handsome man. 
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sir; but a great scamp. They said he owed 
sixty thousand pounds when he married Lady 
Susan.'^ 

Cochrane laughed. 

'*I really know nothing about it, madam," 
he said, carelessly. '' But it sounds so like fact 
that it's sure to be fiction." 

Here Miss Savage changed the subject by 
bringing out an old engraving of The Grange ; 
and this gave him an opportunity to express 
his admiration of the house. 

'' It's a curious old place," replied Miss Lang- 
trey ; " indeed, we don't know how old it is." 

^< It looks as if it might date from the Hep- 
tarchy," said Cochrane. , 

'* It is not impossible. There were Langtreys 
here when Doomsday Book was compiled. But 
it is going fast to ruin." 

** I should like to put it under a glass-case," 
said Cochrane, warmly. " It is the rarest old 
house in England^ and worth going a thousand 
miles to see 1" 

** It is satisfactory to think that you have seen 
something worth coming for all this way north," 
said Lancelot. 
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** I have seen a great deal that was worth 
coming for — two sights, at all events, that were 
entirely new to me ; a coal mine and an iron- 
foundry." 

Then, addressing himself to Winifred, he^ 
added : — 

*' I don't ask you, Miss Savage, if you have 
been down the Brackenbury pit — it is not a 
fit excursion for a lady ; but, of course, you have^ 
been over the foundry. Isn't it magnificent 
when they tap the furnace, and let loose that 
river of fire ? I have done nothing but rave 
about Schiller's ' Song of the Bell ' ever since I 
saw it. And then those terrific fellows in iron 
masks who mould red-hot snow-balls ; and the 
Nasmyth hammer that pounds the snow-balls 
into solid masses by Jove I it's tremen- 
dous." 

He paused, struck by the look of embarrass- 
ment in her face. And then he became sudden- 
ly conscious of Miss Langtrey's stoney stare ; of 
Lancelot's consternation ; of a dead, uncomfort- 
able silence all round. That silence was broken, 
by Miss Langtrey. 

'* There is a homely proverb, sir," she said^ 
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grimly, *' that warns you not to talk of the gal- 
lows to a man whose father was hanged; It is 
not your fault that you have talked to us of the 
gallows. Lancelot Brackenbury should have 
warned you that his coal-pit yonder is a for- 
bidden topic at Langtrey Grange. We don't 
care to be reminded of our ruin." 

Cochrane changed colour. For almost the 
first time in his life, he did not know what to 
6ay. But Lancelot threw himself into the breach, 
abusing his own inadvertence and appropriating 
the blame. 

" But then, you see, we are such good friends," 
he added, " and we have been good friends for 
so many years, that 1 may well forget a dififer- 
ence that was made up when I was a boy at 
school." 

Miss Langtrey, however, declined to be 
smoothed the right way, no matter how skilfully. 
So, finding it impossible to revive the conversa- 
tion, the young men presently took their leave, 
and went crestfallen away. 

" In Heaven's name, Brackenbury, what have 
I done f " asked Cochrane, as soon as they were 
both in the saddle. 



^ 
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" Stirred up Hydra, old man, aad waked the 
sleeping Furies." 

** I'm tremendously sorry ; but what is it all 
about V 

" Did you never hear of our great lawsuit ?" 

" I don't know. I fancy I have heard some- 
thing about a lawsuit; but I don't remember 
what." 

" It's a long story." 

*^ Never mind. I like long stories." 

*' Well, you know, my grandfather and the old 
Squire were cronies — such cronies, that when 
the Squire was hard up and obliged to sell, my 
grandfather, because he could not bear to buy 
up his old friend's belongings, went in for only 
one poor little bit of scrub that happened to lie 
right in amongst our property — and that bit he 
bought from old Langtrey in a private way. 
Well, under that identical bit of scrub, by 
Jove ! we hit upon a big seam of coal, nearly a 
quarter of a mile thick, leading away Heaven 
knows how far, right under the old house my 
grandfather was living in — a house that has 
since been pulled down. The Squire was dead 
before this discovery was made; and Stephen 
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Langtrey — old Miss Langtrey's brother, you 
tnow — went to law about it. That was our 
great lawsuit. It lasted six and twenty years, 
^nd brought the Langtreys to ruin." 

•'Awfully lucky for the Brackenburys," re- 
marked Cochrane. 

" Why, yes — it has been a pot of money to 
Tis ; but I don't know that we have been much 
happier for it. Fortune has played at cross- 
purposes with us in other ways. She always 
does — hang her !" 

" Ay— how so I" 

*' Well, it broke up an old friendship ; it 
indirectly caused my father to spend the best 
years of his life abroad ; it changed the course 
of all our destinies, in fact; and who knows 
whether the well-worn grooves might not have 
carried us along more smoothly I" 

" The old friendship, at all events, is set on 
its legs again." 

Lancelot shook his head. 

" An old friendship, my dear fellow," he said, 
" is like a piece of old china. It's precious only 
just so long as it's perfect. Once it's broken, 
no matter how cleverly you mend it, it's good 
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for nothing but to put on a shelf in a corner 
where it won't be too closely looked at." 

" Philosophy from the bric-li-brac point of 
view ! Moral — Miss Langtrey on the shelf, not 
to be taken down or dusted. I should be hor- 
ribly afraid of that old lady, Brackenbury. 
She's like the spiteful fairy of the story-books." 

'^ I am afraid of her," replied Lancelot. " And 
there never lived a mortal man who wasn't 
afraid of her, except my father." 

Cochrane would have liked to ask why the 
wealth that would have kept most men at home 
should have driven Lancelot's father into exile ; 
but he felt, somehow, that this would be an in- 
discretion. Then, Lancelot having relapsed 
into silence, he fell to thinking about Winifred 
Savage as he saw her in the sunlight, with the 
pigeons fluttering down about her feet. And 
then again he wondered where he had seen 
that Bordone, and if it was in one of the private 
palaces at Venice ; and presently his thoughts 
wandered to the Piazza di San Marco, and he 
fancied how well that bright head would look 
leaning out from one of the upper windows on 
the sunny side of the Square ; and how the 
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famous pigeons would come flocking to her 
balcony to be fed ; and what a subject it would 
make for a painter I 

Meanwhile, Miss Langtrey, grimly rejoicing 
in their discomfiture, saw her guests depart. 

" Winifred," she said, when they had crossed 
the courtyard and were fairly out of sight, 
" look on the mantelshelf." 

Miss Savage looked, and saw there a letter 
addressed in a crabbed engi-ossing hand. 

" From Fawcett and Clarke?" she asked. 

" Yes ; from Fawcett and Clarke. Read it." 

She opened it, and, having read it, went over 
and knelt down beside the old lady's chair. 

" Well," said Miss Langtrey, querulously, 
** what do you think of it ?" 

" I think it is a hard, unfeeling letter ; but — 
but, dear Aunt Hester, what they write is no 
longer of any consequence." 

" No, indeed ! Nothing matters, now. The 
sooner it is all over, the better." 

"Not so, dear I I mean that they cannot 
hurt us any more — that they shall not take The 
Grange away from you ! Fortune tired of per- 
secuting us, has done us a good turn at last." 
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Miss Langtrey straightened herself in her chair. 

"What do you mean, Winifred ? " she said, 
frowning. ^'Has Lancelot Brackenbury taken 
the liberty . . ." 

" Lancelot came over to-day on purpose to 
tell me something," interrupted Miss Savage, 
hurriedly. " He could not tell me before — not 
till he proved the will. But, oh, dear auntie, 
Cuthbert — poor Cuthbert 1 — has left me twelve 
thousand pounds !" 

Miss Langtrey looked at her niece in silence. 
A faint flush rose to her sallow cheek, and 
quickly faded. She betrayed no other sign of 
emotion. 

" Twelve thousand pounds 1" she repeated. 

" Yes — think of it ! Enough to pay off the 
mortgage, and repair the dear old house, and 
put the cottages in order, and do everything 
that we have so long wanted to do I Enough 
and to spare for all our needs, dear auntie !" 

*' Will it be paid at once V 

" Undoubtedly.'' 

« Did he say so ?" 

" I did not ask him ; but I am quite sure of it, 
all the same." 

VOL. I. U 
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Miss Langtrey put out her hand for the letter 
and tore it, very deliberately, into four pieces. 
Then her suppressed exultation found vent in a 
sudden outburst of impatience. 

**Get up, Winifred," she said. *^Get up I 
Go to the table. Is there any ink in that ink- 
stand ? Quick, quick 1— answer these men at 
once — write what I tell you I We won't wait 
for the post. Ring the bell — bid Reuben saddle 
the old hunter. He shall ride over to Singleton 

with the letter Did the bell sound? Will 

that pen write ? Are you ready ?" 

" Quite ready. What shall I say ?" 

" Say that I have requested you to inform 
them .... No ; write in my name, and I will 
sign it. Say this : ' Gentlemen, — I have receiv- 
ed your notice of ejectment, which I decline to 
accept, it being ray intention pay oflf the 
mortgage upon this property, with arrears of 
interest due, by or before the date named in 
your letter ' . . . Or, stay ! tear that up, and 
write instead, thus : — ' Gentlemen, I have 
received your letter informing me that your 
six months' notice will expire on the 15th inst. 
You will not need to provide yourselves with 
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the threatened " writ of assistance ;" but if you 
will wait upon me here on Tuesday, the 12th, 
this unpleasant matter can be concluded. My 
solicitor will be in attendance, and I particularly 
request, for important private reasons, that 
Mr. John Fawcett will be present.' That is 
enough." 

" Ending with ' Yours truly' ? " 

" Ending with my signature." 

" Surely that is very abrupt !" 

Miss Langtrey's eyes flashed sullen fire. 

" I am * truly ' their bitter enemy, as they 
were your uncle's bitter enemies and evil 
advisers. I will maintain no show of civility 
towards them, and write no meaningless 
phrases. Is it ready 1 Read it over to me." 

Winifred read it over, and Miss Langtrey 
45igned it in an angular hand^ every letter of 
which was as thin and upright as herself. 

"I never wrote my name with so much 
satisfaction," she said, as she gave back the pen. 

'' And we owe it to Cuthbert — poor, generous 
Cuthbert !^' 

Miss Langtrey drew her lips together and 

shook her head. 

u2 
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*' Winifred," she said, curtly, ** that's nonsense. 
It so happens that we are especially glad just 
now of twelve thousand pounds, no matter how 
or whence it comes. But don't talk to me about 
generosity. Had he left you fifty thousand, it 
would have been barely just." 

'* No, no — dear Aunt Hester 1" 

" Ay — barely just. His grandfather bought 
our birthright for a mess of pottage, and shall 
we be thankful now for the crumbs that fall 
from the rich man's table?" 

Miss Langtrey forgot how ^* the rich man " 
had sought, by the only means in his power, to 
make amends for that foregone transfer of 
Stephen Langtrey's birthright. She forgot 
that his having made a will at all — a will 
essentially temporary — was. in itself an act of 
signal delicacy and thoughtfulness. She forgot, 
too, that his untimely disappearance was almost 
certainly due to those fatal diamonds intended 
for his bride. 

But Winifred, though silent, remembered all 
this — remembered it with tears when she laid 
her head that night upon her pillow. How 
good he had been to her I — ^how patient, how 
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forbearing, how generous! How, from the 
darkness and mystery of the past, his hand 
was now even stretched forth to help and save 
her I And she — what had she done to repay 
his trust, to deserve his bounty? Had she 
loved him with the love so justly his due? 
Had she been even commonly grateful to him ? 
Thus questioning her own heart, thus looking 
back upon the years that were gone, she wept ; 
and her tears were tears of self-reproach. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE "DARK-FOLK." 

nnRUE to his promise, Lancelot took his guest 
-*• for a long day's tramp across the moor — a 
long day's tramp meaning a circuit of some 
twenty miles or so over a bleak, sandy plateau, 
all furze and heather, with out-croppings of 
limestone rock on the higher levels. It was a 
day such as we get frequently in October, 
but rarely in mid-November. A brisk north- 
east wind was blowing. The sky overhead 
was full of light ; and there was a pleasant 
scent as of freshly-turned turf upon the air. 

The moor was wonderfully open, and lonely, 
and high ; intersected, apparently, by one 
tolerably good road, from which a rough, cart- 
track diverged occasionally to right or left. A 
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ruined shed, a bit of stone fence, a cultivated 
patch here and there, a puff of blue smoke in a 
sheltered hollow far away, were for miles the 
only visible signs of human habitation. 

Now and then they met a sand-carrier 
trudging beside his laden ass ; or an old man 
stooping under a bundle of cut furze ; or a 
horde of shy little flaxen-polled savages 
beating the bushes in quest of a few late 
blackberries ; but sometimes they went for two 
or three miles without encountering a soul. 

More than once, a covey of partridges rose 
whirring from the heather almost beneath their 
feet ; and once they saw a hawk circling high 
against the keen blue overhead. 

Once, too, they turned aside at a little farm, 
crossed a fallow field, and came to a bit of 
marsh-meadow, in one corner of which a tiny 
spring bubbled up through the lush grass and 
slipped away unseen in a channel of its own 
making. This was the source of the Trent. 

At length, mounting continually into a more 
and more barren region, they came to a group of 
fantastic rocks ranged in single file along the 
summit of a solitary ridge. 
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*' These," said Lancelot, " are the * Wicking 
stones ;' the Alpine peaks of our North-country 
Oberland." 

" Wicking ?" repeated Cochrane. 

" Ay — that's one of our old words ; ' wicking ' 
being supposed to come from the Anglo-Saxon 
* cwic,' or * quick/ meaning the living, or uncut 
rock. One hears plenty of these queer, primi- 
tive words here on the moor. But you must do 
a bit of mountaineering now, and survey the 
country." 

They leaped a fence and made for the rocks, 
each of which had its rude local name — the Castle 
Stone, the Hog's Back, the Mitre Stone, and so 
on. The Mitre Stone — a peaked and cloven 
mass lifted high upon a rugged base in which 
the popular fancy detected some vague resem- 
blance to a grotesque face — was the highest of 
the group. In a few moments the friends were 
comfortably seated between the peaks of this 
Mitre Stone, enjoying the rest they had so fairly 
earned. 

A more wild and solitary eyrie it would have 
been hard to find south of the Scottish border. 
The moor was all around them — one undulating 
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sea of hill and hollow, here gi'een with gorse, 
there reddened with fast-withering braken; 
breaking yonder into crests of barren rock ; 
dipping farther away into less sterile levels ; 
and melting at last into a blue horizon. 

On the one side, a brooding cloud of very 
distant smoke marked the site of the great pot- 
tery district ; on the other were visible the 
massed tree-tops of Brackenbury.Park; while to 
the* north-east, pale and ghostlike, as though 
outlined upon the transparent air, towered one 
solitary peak — the Peak of Derbyshire, more 
than forty miles away. Sign or sound of hu- 
man toil up here there was none. A forlorn- 
looking goat was cropping the scant herbage 
round about the Wicking Stones, and a few 
sheep were scattered over a bare hillside about 
half-a-mile away ; but these were the only living 
things in sight. No moving figure quickened 
the waste ; no rumble of wheels, no plough-boy's 
whistle, no homely farmhouse sounds stirred the 
wide silence. 

Enjoying the rest, the solitude, the far- 
stretching landscape^ Lancelot and his friend 
demolished with disproportionate appetite some 
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biscuits and a flask of sherry with which 
Church, the butler, had provided them on start- 
ing. 

"And now," said Cochrane, when they had 
arrived at the end of this unsubstantial enter- 
tainment, " what about these good folks whom 
we have come so high to see ? Where do they 
live and have their being ?" 

** Well, they live here," replied Lancelot, 
drily. 

" The deuce they do ! Are they cave-dwellers 
— earth-burrowers — gnomes ?" 

" Gnomes, undoubtedly. You see that hollow 
where there are some bushes and a fence t" 

" Yes." 

" And behind the bushes, a thatched roof?" 

" I see the thatch. I took it for the top of a 
haystack." 

'* That is the roof which shelters your vene- 
rable friend, Mr. Isaac Plant. Near it, but low- 
er down, are two or three more cottages. You 
can't see them from here. And over yonder, at 
the other side of that long hill, there is a whole 
colon^' of dark folk. We can go on there by 
and by, if you like ; but I think when you have 
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paid your respects to those close at hand, your 
ethnological curiosity will be suflSciently grati- 
fied. They are charming people ; but a little 
of them goes a long way." 

"Do they preserve any tradition of their 
origin? Have they any peculiar manners and 
customs? May one question them freely ?" 

Lancelot laughed heartily. 

" Manners !" he said. " My dear fellow, they 
have no manners ; and as for their customs, they 
are more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. You are going to be awfully 
d^sillusionn^. Instead of characters out of 
* The Talisman ' or * The Arabian Nights/ be 
prepared to see a brood of lawless settlers just 
a shade more respectable than gipsies. Perhaps^ 
after all, they are gipsies whose forefathers 
happened to take root up here a few centuries 
back. Who knows? We have but a vague 
oral tradition to show for the Crusading part of 
the story." 

" Oral tradition, handed down through many 
generations of an ancient family, is not to be 
despised," said Cochrane. " At all events, I am 
not disposed to give up my Saracens." 
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" Tour Saracens^ anyhow, indulge in a truly 
Oriental passion for colour/' replied Lancelot. 
•** You will notice how it breaks out in showy 
kerchiefs and cheap trinkets^ and in the blues 
and reds with which they make their hovels 
^audy." 

They had clambered down by this time from 
their perch, and were sauntering towards the 
•cottages, four of which — mere shanties plastered 
outside with mud — lay snugly hidden away at 
the bottom of a steep pitch under the lee of the 
hill. The young men stood for a moment on 
the brink of the bank above, looking down 
upon the weed-grown roofs ; the patched and 
broken windows; the rags hung out to dry 
upon the bushes. On a rough bench outside 
the door of the nearest cottage, there sat aa 
old man intently at work upon something which 
Lancelot's experienced eye at once recognised 
as a gin. 

" There's an iniquitious old fox for you !" 
4said he. '^And that poulterer at Singleton 
swears he has never seen a feather of a Brack* 
enbury pheasant ! —Hang the curs, how they 
bark I 1 would have liked to come upon him 
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unawares. Why, Isaac, man I do you keep a. 
pack of hounds here V 

Mr. Isaac Plant dexterously dropped the gin 
between his knees, kicked it under the bench a» 
he rose to his feet, and hurried forward to meet 
his visitors. 

"Eh, Muster BracVnVry, mind the gap, sir — 
them stoanes is loose to tread on I Doon, Snap I 
Doon, Growler 1 How'd thy noise, or 1*11 fettle- 
thee ! Beggin' yer pardon, gentlemen both, but 
th' doant know no better." 

" Are the poor brutes shut up in that Black 
Hole there?" asked Lancelot, pointing to a 
little boarded shed with a padlocked door,, 
built up against the end of the cottage. " How 
many of them ?" 

*^ Just three or fowr, Muster Brack'nb'ry, an*^ 
th' owd bitch, an' the pups. Tho' be main snug 
in there, sir.^' 

^^As snug as herrings in a barrel, I should 
think. Where's Seth?" 

" Seth's gone to Leek, sir, wi' a few bits o' 
hardware for sale." Then, turning to Cochrane 
with a scrape and a bow : — " Coom to see th^ 
pup, sir?" 
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He was a tall, sallow man, apparently 
about sixty, with lank grey hair and quick 
furtive black eyes. Round his neck he wore 
a red woollen scarf, and in his hands he 
twirled and squeezed a shapeless velveteen 
cap. 

Cochrane expressed his willingness to inspect 
the said pup; whereupon Plant unlocked the 
fihed-door, plunged in his arm, and brought out 
a very small, fat, bewildered specimen of the 
genus bull-dog. 

" Woan't you be pleased t' coom into th' 
house to look at un, honourable gentlemen 
both ?" he said, anxiously. " Doant 'ee sit thee 
doon there in the cowd, Muster Brack'nb'ry, sir. 
Fve a bit o' fire inside." 

But Lancelot had purposely seated himself on 
the bench just over the gin, and declined to 
move. The pup, meanwhile, being deposited 
on the ground, was sprawling and blinking 
with the helpless gravity incidental to its age 
and position. 

'* A's a prime little pup a-saver,*" said the rat- 
catcher, admiringly. '*A's the primest little 

♦ ** A-saver '' — exceedingly. 
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pup as ever I seed or bred — muzzle's as black s 
a cwoaL* A' cooms on a good stock, sir. 
T'owd bitch's the shurtiestf beast as iver went 
on fower legs. A' sticks at nothin', that bitch. 
Ud as lief tackle a boggartf as a christian." 

To Mr. Horace Cochrane, of the Wax and 
Wafer Department, this North Country tongue 
was about as intelligible as a Central African 
dialect. Dimly apprehending, however, that 
the praises of the pup were being sung, he 
muttered a vague assent. That interesting 
animal, meanwhile, was meandering moonily in 
the direction of the shed. 

'' A's a bit gloppened,§ ye see, sir," said Isaac, 
apologetically. 

Cochrane cast an imploring glance at his 
friend. 

"Arabic, upon my honour — Arabic of the 
purest water," said Brackenbury, answering the 
mute appeal. 

"How much do you want for him?" asked 
Cochrane, desperately. 

Old Isaac picked up the pup ; balanced it in 

* " Cwoal " — coal t " Shurtiest " — ^most quaxrelsome. 
X ** Boggart " — ^a ghost or bogey. § " Gloppened *' — scared. 
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the palm of his hand as if it were a tennis ball ; 
opened its month ; pinched its tail ; tamed it 
this way and that ; and finally put it on its legs 
again. 

" UU be worth a matter o' twenty pnn' agin's 
two year owd/' said he. 

** Then yon would do better to keep it/' 

'* Mayhappen I woan't live two year, sir. I'm 
an owd man, d'ye see 1" 

'* Which, being translated, means that the 
pup hasn't had the distemper," laughed Lan- 
celot. *'Come, Isaac^ you mustn't be too 
clever." 

" Eh, Muster Brack'nb'ry, sir ; but pups is a 
nesh* sort o' beases,t and I'd liefer get shut 
on 'nn as sune as mebbe.} Thot's but reason." 

Lancelot, meanwhile, to Mr. Plant's evident 
uneasiness, had picked up a file that lay at the 
end of the bench, and was (absently, as it 
seemed) trying it upon a piece of old iron 
hooping. All at once he stooped and pulled 
out the gin. 

* " Nesh "—tender. 

t " Beases'^ — ^beasts ; generally applied to oxen. 

X " Mebbe " — maybe. 
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** So, this is what you were after just now f ' 
said he ; *' sharpening the teeth of this infernal 
machine — which, I see, is of home manu- 
facture.'^ 

" S'elp me. Muster Brack'nb'ry, the gin's not 
mine, sir 1 'Twas my lad Seth, sir, picked un 
oop i' the clough, and brought un whoam. I'm 
an honest man, sir, an' rat-catchin's my trade, 
an' I niver set a gin in my loife sin' I war a boy 
an' knowed no better ; an' I wish I mun drop 
down dead if thot's not the blessed truth I'm 
tellin' you !" 

Lancelot looked at him, sternly incredulous. 

"Now look you here, Isaac," he said, 
smashing in the gin with his heel ; " If there's 
a base thing in this world which I despise more 
than all other base things, it's a lie ! And if 
there's a cowardly thing I hate above all other 
cowardly things, it's cruelty to dumb creatures. 
If you took your gun, and went out and shot 
my birds like a man, I might be angry ; but I 
wouldn't be hard upon you. But that you 
should trap them in a hellish thing that breaks 
their legs and holds them alive for hours, 
and that you should seek to shield yourself 

VOL. I. X 
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behind a lie— this is what I cannot forgive. 
There! — don't open your lips, or I may be 
tempted to say that yon shall turn ont 
to-morrow, and never set foot on these moors 
again — and if once I say it, by Heaven I you'll 
find I mean it." 

Then, turning to his friend, "Come, Coch- 
rane," he said ; " you won't care to deal with 
this chap, I know ; and time's going." 

They left the rat-catcher standing stock stilly 
his lips pressed hard together, his bony fingers 
nervously twisting and crushing his cap. ^ 
Seeing them stop at the next cottage, he 
clapped the cap on his head; flung the pup 
roughly back into the shed; picked up the 
broken gin ; and, muttering to himself, shambled 
into his house and bolted the door. , 

In the next cottage, which stood alone at a 
distance of some thirty or forty yards, there 
lived a family named Stanway, represented on 
the present occasion by an unwashed baby 
sprawling and crying on the threshold, a 
middle-aged woman boiling a pot over some 
sticks on the hearth, and two slatternly gbls, 
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one of whom was making pillow-lace, and the 
other sitting idle, with her elbow on the table. 
The men of the family, consisting of a father 
and three sons, were out. 

*' Gone t' Mow-Cop arter sand," explained 
the mother, civilly dusting a chair for " th' 
master." 

She was a decent-mannered, untidy body ; 
but the girls were sullen and uncouth, and 
never stirred till roughly bidden to '* adoon* 
sitten thar afore th' gentlefolk, an' stay th' 
babby a-shroikin' !" 

The young men stayed here but a few 
•minutes — ^justlong enough for Cochrane to note 
the black hair and eyes and dusky skins of the 
inmates. The girls were in rags, aiid looked as 
if their faces had been left unwashed and their 
hair uncombed for a week ; yet each wore a 
string of coloured beads around her tawny 
throat. The house was just as smart and as 
squalid. The floor, the windows, the furniture, 
were grimed with dirt; but the walls, which 
bad been freshly gone over with some sort of 

* " Adoon " — have done. 

x2 
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blued whitewash, and the inside of the door and 
the window frames, which had been painted 
bright red, were hideously gaudy. 

The two last cottages adjoined each other, 
being placed at a somewhat lower level, and 
fenced in by a broken paling. 

**No one at home here, I suppose," said 
Brackeubury ; having knocked at the door, and 
received no answer. Whereupon a grizzled 
head, tied up in a staring red and yellow 
cotton handkerchief, was thrust out of a window 
in the next house, and a shrill voice replied : — 

" TIio' be all gone t' Leek horse-fair, an^ 
wunno' be back afore baggin' time;* but if 
.... Eh, to be sure 1 'tis Muster Brack'nb'ry." 

"Gone to Leek, are they? Well you're at 
home, Rachel, at all events ; and we were com- 
ing to see you next. How's the grandmother f 

She had hurried from the window to the door, 
and now stood curtseying on the threshold — a 
thin, wiry old woman, with keen black eyes^ 
and a pleasant smile, and a look of some intelli- 
gence and alertness. 

* " Baggin' *'-time — supper-time. 
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" Gradely,* sir, gradely," she replied. " A 
bit frabbitt o' times ; but thot's now't to speak on. 
Wnn yo' be pleased to coom in V* 

It was the smallest cottage of the four, but 
-clean and tidy. The bricked floor was freshly 
aanded; the furniture was well rubbed; the 
plates on the dresser were scrupulously clean. 
A Dutch clock ticked in one corner ; a cat lay 
curled up cosily in front of the fire ; while in a 
round wicker chair with capacious arms, there 
crouched in the chimney corner, blinking, silent, 
aightless, and bent nearly double, a very aged 
woman wrapped in a comfortable plaid shawl. 

'* This is old Lois Bailey, of whom you have 
heard/* said Lancelot. " She is supposed to be 
more than a hundred ; but our parish registers, 
which were never too well kept, took no account 
of the *moor folk' till the beginning of this 
present century. She was an old woman, at all 
events, when my grandfather was a boy." 

*' I'm going on for threescore and ten mysel'/' 
«aid her grand-daughter, " an' she war reckon- 
ed an owd'ooman, nigh past child-bearin,' when 

* " Gradely "—nicely. f * * Frabbit " — ^peevish. 
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my mother was born. Eh ! you mun hollo ta 
' un, but she wunno' take no notice." 

" She's more deaf than when I was here last,"^ 
said Lancelot ; having shouted in her ear with- 
out eliciting a glimmer of recognition. 

" ^Deed, then, I'm none so sure she be deaf at 
a,' Muster Brack'nb'ry." 

'*But, my good Rachel, she must be deaf, 
or she would take some notice when spoken 
to/' 

The woman shook her head. 

" She'll hear a whisper sometimes as well nor 
I do ; an' alius when yer least lookin' for un to 
be listnen. She be so owd, sir, an' so far away, 
loike," she added, with a touch of unconscious 
poetry, "that I've thowt mony times as how 
our voices doant alius reach to un.'^ 

"She must have been born in the reign of 
George the Second," said Cochrane ; *' in which 
case, her great-grandmother might have been 
a contemporary of Richard the Third. It reminds 
one of Walpole's anecdote of the old Countess 
of Desmond !" 

" She hain't gotten no cares," continued the 
grand-daughter, "an' she sleeps o' nights as 
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peaceful as a babby. 'Tis nobbut* babbies' 
food she eats, neither — a drop o' broth an' sop, 
or a mug o' boother-milk ploonger t night an' 
mornin'.*' 



" That's poor food for a woman of her years," 
said Lancelot. "I'll send you over some arrow- 
root, and a little wine and brandy." 

"Thankee kindly, Muster Brack'nb'ry — thof 
we've still a drop left o' the last ; an' a power 
o' good it doon her. Mon I be so bowd as to 
ax if youVe happened o' no news o' my lord ?" 

Lancelot shook his head. 

" Eh, then, I'm afeared we'll never see un no 
more. ' Twar a dree { day that he went last 
beyond seas — a dree day for him, and for the 
poor young leddy that war his sweetheart !" 

"It was a fatal day, Rachel," said Lancelot, in 
a low voice. 

" He war a' goodness," continued the woman, 
heedless of the pain her well-meant lamentations 
might awaken. " Ud nowt a spark o' pride 
about un. Ud sit un doon in a poor mon's cot- 

♦ " Nobbut "—only, 
t " Boother-milk ploonger'' — water with oatmeal stirred in it. 

t "Dree"— sad. 
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tage, an' listen to's troubles, an' talk to th' 
chither* loike one of our own selves. I well 
mind the day I last saw un — a bitter snowy- 
day it war, too, an* nigh to gloaming ; an' 1 war 
straiuin^ oop the pitch yonder wi' a big pailful o' 
wayter, t when my lord cam' oop behind. 
*Here, Rachel/ says he, 'gie me th' pail — I'm 
better able to carry un nor you arel' An' a* 
whipped un' oop licht as a feather, an' carried 
un to th' house door. Eh, then, I little thowt 
I'd never see un again !" 

*'That was four years ago, Rachel, — nearly 
five," said Lancelot (he had heard this anecdote 
every time he came to the cottage in the course 
of these years), ** and I have given up hope at 
last." 

** 'Deed, then, hope's hard eno' to gie up when 
for the corpse lies cowd afore one's eyes," said 
Rachel ; " but it's harder when ther's nowt but 
sorrow an' waitin' to show for it. An' Muster 
Brack'nb'ry, yo're not one to tak' comfort in 
dead men's shoes." 

" He's no' dead," said a voice that made them 

♦ " Chither "—children, f * * Wayter "—water. 
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all start ; a voice weak and quavering, but curi- 
ously distinct. 

'' What makes you say that, Lois 1" cried 
Lancelot, rising quickly and bending over the 
old woman's chair. " Why do you say that ? 
Do you think my brother lives ?" 

She had all this time been, not only motion- 
less, but apparently unconscious; just breathing^ 
feebly, as in a placid sleep. But now, although 
her chin was still sunk on her breast, her hands 
were moving vaguely, like the hands of a blind 
person ; and she was rocking her body feebly to 
and fro. 

'*He's no' dead," she repeated twice or 
thrice. 

''You remember me, Lois?" said the young 
man, eagerly. '' Fm Lancelot — Master Lancelot, 
you used to call me, years ago when we first 
came to Brackenbury. Cuthbert was a young 
man then, and I was a boy. You were always 
fond of Cuthbert, you know. Poor Cuthbert 1 — 
he's been four years lost, and we've given him up 
for dead." 

" I'd ha' seen his corpse in my dreams 'gin he 
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war dead," quavered the old woman. " I seed 
'em a' — fathers an' sons, generation arter gene- 
ration. He's no dead, I tell 'ee — he's no dead 1" 

"God grant it, Lois 1 But do you dream only 
of the dead? Do you never dream of the 
living?" 

Her hands dropped on her knees, and she 
lapsed suddenly back into the old torpor. 

"Lois! Lois! Listen to me! Have you 
dreamed of him living? Have you dreamed of 
him ? Have you seen him ? Answer me, Lois 1" 

"It an't o' no good axin' her. Muster Brack- 
'nb'ry," interposed the grand-daughter anxious- 
ly. " She's far away now, an' mayhappen she 
'ont speak again for weeks. The sound o^ yer 
voice in her ear does nowt but mither* her." 



* 4( 



Mither" — worry, confuse. 
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